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EASTER SUNDAY. 


BY D. H. RB GOODALE, 


* Let the merry church bells ring ; 
Hence with tears and sighing; 
Frost and cold have fled from s, ring; 
Life hath conquered dying. 
Flowers are smiling, flelds are gay, 
Sunpy is the weather; 
With our risen Lord today, 
All things rise together. 
—Old Carol 


In long waves the winter, retreating, 
Draws back to his palace of snows ; 
With ripples of laughter her greeting 
Bright April, to follow him, flows; 
The green on the meadows is growing, 
New softness allures in the breeze, 
And a mist in the branches is showing 
The magic that stirs in the trees. 


Now the chimes in the steeple are pealing ; 
Earth trembles below as they swing ; 
Life, deep in her darkness, revealing 
The mystical bliss of her spring. 
Joy leaps at this wonder of being ; 
Hope burna in our hearts like a fire ; 
We thrill with all nature, foreseeing 
The harvest of human desire, 


Joy, joy, for our Lord has risen! 
His kingdom in beauty draws nigh ; 
He has broken the gates of our prison, 
He has taught us undaunted to die. 
Broad earth, with a myriad voices, 
High hearts, wish a rapturous cheer 
Join the chorus, for Heaven rejoices— 
Now the day of salvation is here. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor's senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. | 

Miss Mera WELLERS, Chicago: The marking system 
is the refuge of mediocres. 


Feuix Apter, New York City: The fanction of moral 
instruction is to clinch habits. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City: Whatever 
strengthens the will to resist evil and to do good is moral 
training. 

U.S. Comz. W. T. Harris: Money contributed to 
education, moral, intellectual, zsthetic, is the only form 
of pecuniary assistance which does not pauperize as well 
as aid. 

Supt. Truz W. Wuire, Westboro’ Mass.: The pupils 
constitute the substance of a school. No teacher can 
build a character for a pupil, nor pour in knowledge 
enough to make him wise. His fate is in his own hands. 


Hon. J. T. Epwarps, LL.D., McDonough School, 
Baltimore : In New York State the law makes the whole 
town responsible for maintaining roads end bridges, but 
leaves some struggling rural district to grapple alone with 
ignorance, yet this is surely of as much importance to the 
well-being of the whole town as is a stony road or a poor 
bridge. 

Pror. Epmunp J. James, University of Pennsylvania : 
Every citizen of the United States should feel that a 
special duty rests upon him to interest his friends and 
neighbors—men and women alike—in the serious and 
continuous study of our great public questions. The first 
step in this work is for the citizen himself to become 
interested and to ally himself with those who are of like 
mind as to the necessity of such education. 


THE CALENDAR—APRIL. 


PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


Although it is asserted by some writers that April 
should be in its Latin form Aphrilis, from the goddess 
Aphrodite,—Venus, queen of love and beauty,,—yet an- 
other derivation from Ayerio, to open, commends itself 
to our fancy, if not reason. It is a charming month. 
March may wear “a look of kindly promise,” but we 
have reason to distrust it, whether its mien be lion-like 
or lamb-like, and how often, when preparing for spring, 
the hopeful are warned by the wise in the words of the 
sensible old bird of Cowper’s fable, — 

'* My friends, be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which ye meet, 
I fear we shall have winter yet.’’ 

But April,—blessings on her!—brings the opening 
leaves, the early blossoms. Her festal days open with 
the month itself,—“ le jour de fous,”’—a day which gives 
so much enjoyment to those who delight in practical jokes 
combining the maximum of pleasure with the minimum 
of wit. The victims of April jokes are called by the 
French “ poissons d’ Avril ” (April fish), and by the Scots 
gowk” (cuckoo). 

The origin of the custom of “April fooling” is un- 
known; it is of great antiquity, and in the youth of 
nations as of individuals such amusements are generally 


popular. Antiquarians give us many different theories 


concerning its origin. One says it arose ‘in the mistake 
of Noah sending the dove out before the waters were 
abated, on a day answering to our April 1.” But a more 
rational theory is the statement that this day being the 
octave cf March 25, the commencement at one time of 
the civil year, was the close of a period of rejoicing, and 
like all such days given over to merry-making. 

There are several noteworthy days of historic interest 
in this month,—the time of the first bloodshed of the 
American Revolution, when “the embattled farmers 
fired the shot heard round the world”; the beginning and 
end of the Civil War (1861-65); and the death of Lin- 
coln, April 15, at the close of the conflict. 

On the 16th, in 1746, the battle of Culloden ended the 
struggle of the Stuarts for the regaining of the British 
throne,—the last battle fought in Scotland. Plots were 
not ended, and, though some efforts were made, yet the 
severe measures taken by government proved effectual to 
prevent open up-rising. 

On the 19th, which has now received the name of 
Primrose Day, the Primrose League honors the name of 
Beaconsfield, and London delights to deck itself with 
primroses in memory of him. 

The French, long ago, dedicated another spring flower 
to one of their favorite heroes. The humble violet would 
seem, at first thought, ill chosen as the emblem of the 
ambitious Napoleon, but when in April, 1814, he had 
bowed to the storm and abdicated the throne, his friends 
plotting for his return wore the flower in his honor, be- 
cause, like it, he would return in the spring.* “Aimez- 
vous la violette?” (Do you love the violet?) was the 
enigmatic inquiry often addressed to a stranger, who, if 
he were in the secret, would reply, “ Oui, je I’ aime bien.” 
(Yes, I love it well.) 

The 23d is the day of St. George, the patron-saint of 
England, and has been the favorite day of the meeting of 
many ancient guilds and corporations. Many atime has 
the cry of “St. George for Merry England” echoed on 
the battle field; many are the quaint old traditions linked 
to his name. But the 23d is dearer to English-speaking 
races all over the globe as the day of the birth and death 
of ‘that divine apparition whom men call Shakespeare.” 
(1564-1616). 

On the 23d, in 1695, died the quaint old poet, Vaughan, 
+ A poetic fancy has traced a deeper resemblance. ‘Springing in 


obscurity, and retaining its perfume in death. it was a wonderful em- 
blem of him who rose from the valleys of Corsica to the throne of the 


golden lilies and whose name has been a spell of power long after he 


to breathe the air of earth. 


called by his admirers the Swan of Usk, on that day, in 
1850, Wordsworth, the laureate next preceding Tennyson. 

The 25th is dedicated to St. Mark. Like most such 
days it has many superstitious customs associated with it, 
of which the most “awesome ” is that of watching in the 
church-porch, on the eve, when, at midnight the shadowy 
forms of those who are to die during the year are seen to 
enter the porch and knock at the door. It must be re- 
membered that in this as in most superstitious rites the 
person keeping the vigil must be prepared by a long fast 
(which is well known to predispose one to visions). It 
was a dangerous experiment, for he was looked on with 
extreme disfavor by the neighbors who were not pleased 
to think of the secrets that might be within his ken; it is 
so hard to feel that foreknowing an event does not influ- 
ence it. 

Those who in their school days “ read out of” that fine 
old reader, Pierpont’s American First Class Book, will 
remember its eighty-seventh lesson, * Midnight Musings,” 
by Washington Irving. It is a portion of a chapter en- 
titled “St. Mark’s Eve.” 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE CLASSICS. 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, LLD., 
President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College. 


The study of the classic languages and literatares admit 
us to the life of two important peoples. The Greek and 
the Latin peoples are potent forces in modern civilization. 
Every argument.in behalf of the study of history, every 
argament in behalf of knowing what people have aspired 
after, thought, and wrought, is an argument for an 
acquaintance with the literature of Greece and Rome. 

Akin to the advantage of learning the life of these im- 
portant people through their great books is the advantage 
of knowing the great men of these important nations. It 
is certainly significant that a large number of the greatest 
of these men have left to us their writings. Through 
knowing their writings we are able to know the men them- 
selves. If history or biography is worthy of study at all 
it is certainly of worth when embodied in the greatest 
men of two of the greatest nations. 

It is, farther, not to be denied that the languages of 
Greece and Rome aid in the understanding of certain 
modern languages and modern peoples. The student 
certainly will save time and strength by taking Latin first, 
rather than by coming first to French, Italian, and 
Spanish. 

Every study offers a peculiar form of diecipline—the 
mathematics in logical, short reasoning ; history in afford- 
ing intellectual enrichment ; philosophy in giving strength 
to the understanding. The classics give a mental disci- 
pline which may be embodied in the word discrimination. 
The classics discipline the power of interpretation. 
They train one to understand thought and to differ- 
entiate between different principles and between the 
application of principles. The chief purpose of educa- 
tion is to teach one to weigh evidence. In the study of 
the classics this quality of judgment is under constant 
and severe discipline. No quality so represents the dif- 
ference between the well-trained and the ill-trained mind 
as this quality of weighing evidence. No study of the 
student’s career is better fitted to give this training than 
the study of the classics. 

Furthermore, the classics have value in the formation 
of a good style of writing English. The reading of 
Cicero and Virgil, of Demosthenes and Thucydides, pro- 
motes the culture of the literary virtues and graces. 

The late Cardinal Newman, himself the master of per- 
haps the finest style of its kind, is quoted as saying that 
* The only master of style I have ever had is Cicero.” 

The classics represent the mind. It may be said that 
the natural sciences represent nature. The sciences em- 
body man’s knowledge of the forces of nature; the clas- 
sies, man’s knowledge of humanity. It is indeed nece 
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sary to know nature, but the mind represents the organ 
which we bring to the study of nature. It was perhaps 
with a meaning somewhat akin to this that a great pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Prof. E. W. Morley of Western Re- 
serve University, once remarked that if he wished a child 
to become a great chemist he would first teach him Greek. 

The abuses which the classics are subject divide 
themselves easily into at least two classes. First, abuse 
in method of study, and second, abuse in results. The 
study of any language is marked very clearly by three 
stages: the first, the grammatical, embodying declensions 
and paradigms; the second, the lexical, concerned with 
the meanings of words and sentences giving a vocabulary, 
the securing of the power of reading the literature of the 
language ; the third and final, the homonistic, considering 
the literature as an embodiment of the life of a people. 
The work of this last stage represents the endeavor to 
learn from its literature and language the relation which 
a people bears to the history of humanity. Thoroughness 
should characterize each stage of this advancing work ; 
no superficiality should be suffered in the work of the 


. first stage especially, for in this case the advanced work 


is sure to suffer also more. The teacher in the high 
school should teach Latin or Greek in one way ; in the 
first year of college he should teach it in another way, 
and in the senior year of college in still a different way. 

It is still further to be said, and always and everywhere 
with deep sorrow, that a too large share of the method of 
teaching the classics is a method dead and barren. It 
lacks that most precious, even if very indefinable quality, 
which we call “life.” Life, life, life! More life and 
fuller is that for which each teacher should pray. 

A second kind of abuse belongs to the field of result of 
the study of the classics. This result is possibly rather 
indefinable. It is however not uncommonly suffered. It 
is found when a student so loves and lingers on the life of 
the ancient people of Rome and Athens that he forgets 
he is living in the New World in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Greek and Latin should not blind 
us to English. The knowledge of the government of 
Rome, or a knowledge of the literature of Greece, should 
not draw us away from a knowledge of the government 
of the United States, or from a love for the noble wealth 
of our own English literature. We have no sympathy 
with that man who would not go to the war against his 
country because he was making a Greek grammar. The 
classics represent the Humanities. The Humanities stand 
for humanity. The study of the classics should promote 
a love for humanity itself. The man who knows Rome 
and Greece most intimately should be the most eager to 
make his life and knowledge of the most worth to Amer- 
ica in the living present. 


SUNDRY BIRD FOLK. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


To note the arrival of some species of birds and the 
departure of others in the epring, is an exceedingly inter- 
esting study; all the more so because it keeps one con- 
stantly on the alert. You cannot go to sleep at such a 
time, or you will miss the sight of many a bright, frolic- 
some bird journeying northward. While I am always 
sorry to part with my winter friends, I find much com- 
pensation in the fact that their places are rapidly filled by 
a noble company of songsters which will stay all summer. 

Before my winter intimates take their leave for the 
North, I always improve the opportunity to be in their 
company as often as possible. Never did I find the tree- 
sparrows as musical as they were during the spring of 
1893, The fact is, they usually are quite chary of their 
music, Last spring, however, they broke into song again 
and again while I strolled through the woods. On one 
occasion, one of them sang so loudly that I looked into 
the sapling for a fox-sparrow,—a much larger bird,—and 
was greatly surprised when my glass revealed my little 
winter friend. Do you know the song of this bird? If 
you are near him when he sings, you will agree with me 
that his tones are exceedingly sweet, clear, and childlike, 
naive, I am tempted to say. If his execution were as 
perfect as his voice, he would be almost a master vocalist, 
fit to lead the sylvan choir. His song begins with several 
clear, prolonged notes, and ends with a trill that is not 
quite so musical. 


But the juncos gave me a quaint surprise in one of my 
spring-time rambles. A large company of them had 
gathered in the saplings and underbrush in the woods. 
Perhaps you have heard their snapping, explosive alarm- 
call. Well, on that day, the whole company took it into 
their crazy little pates to “snap” simultaneously in that 
way. Of all the racket! I never before heard anything 
like it. It sounded precisely as if a number of branches 
and twigs were being broken off with a crackling sound. 
To laugh right out was the only thing in order so far as 
my part of the program was concerned. The juncos can- 
not sing much of a tune, yet when a company of them are 
twittering in different keys, the combined effect is not to 
be ridiculed. Bat their cunning, frisky ways are the 
most attractive part of their behavior. 

Among the interesting early arrivals from the sunny 
South, are the killdeer plovers, which reach this latitude 
in February. Often before the ice and snow are melted, 
they may be seen skimming about on the borders of the 
pond, frequently wading in the shallow water, all uncon- 
scious, it would seem, of its icy coldness. They have a 
queer habit of dipping or tilting their bodies whether they 
pick up a morsel or sit and look at you. Their loud, 
ringing killdeer call, coming over the fields, is familiar to 
all who live in the country ; but, in addition, they utter a 
low, rapid, tremulous call that sounds much like the chirp- 
ing of certain kinds of frogs. This is especially heard as 
you approach their wading place, and seems to be a half- 
whispered note of warning. If you draw near, however, 
it is soon changed to the stirring killdeer cry, as the bird 
scuds about on the ground or darts off in his wavering, 
zigzag flight. 

The plover is a sort of nocturnal prowler, but not a very 
quiet one. Often, as I lie abed or roam about in the 
fields at night, I hear his ery, which sounds so much like 
a lost or wandering voice. He is evidently on the wing 
at such times,—often, if not always,—for the ery seems 
to be moving from point to point over the fields. This 
melancholy cry may be heard both on moonlight nights 
and on very dark nights. 
see in the dark, is a problem. He is rather a handsome 
fellow, with his white under parts, his black breast-band 
and choker, and his quaker. brown coat, tinged with green 
and mottled with orange-brown. On a spring day, a 
friend and myself saw an out-door picture worthy of an 
artist’s brush. There was a strong but bland breeze from 
the northeast. Ten or a dozen plovers were standing on 
the ground in a stubble field, only a small distance apart, 
all of them facing the wind so that it would not raffle 
their plames. There they stood for many minutes with- 
out moving a muscle, looking at us sedately as if they 
meant to out-stare us; and they succeeded, for we pres- 
ently stole away, loath to spoil the pretty scene. These 
make their nests in the open fields where there is often 
not a spear of grass to shelter them from rain or shine. 
Sometimes a nest consists of the very slightest dim- 
ple in the ground, with a few sticks and stones thrown 
about for ornaments or sign-posts. The eggs are very 
thick at the large end and pointed at the small end, and 
usually lie with the points toward the center of the nest. 


A later comer is the little spotted or teetering sand- 
piper; and how he does pipe as he scuds along the sandy 
banks of the streams and ponds all day long! And teeter! 
He really looks as if his body were not well-balanced on 
his long, slender legs; but as he skims along the margin 
of the creek it would be difficult for you to overtake him, 
even if you were quite swift of foot. How well I remem- 
ber an adventure I had, years ago, with a young sand- 
piper; or, rather, the bird had the adventure with me. 
It was still too young to fly. I found it on the bank of a 
broad river, and when I came near, it plunged into the 
stream and swam out a few feet into the current. Seeing 
that it could not reach the other side, it turned and swam 
back to the shore. I went near it, when it again tried to 
swim out of my reach, but not being a natural swimmer 
it was compelled to return. The little waves curled so 
prettily around its pure-white bosom that I forced it to 
swim out several times, until my sense of justice com- 
pelled me to cease hectoring the frightened youngster. 
But my experiment proved that the sandpiper can swim 
when he must. I once found a dainty nest of this bird 
under the over-arching sod of the river-bank. One spring 
a pair of sand-pipers remained at the pond back of my 
house for several weeks. At last one day I stumbled upon 


Whether or not the plover can — 


a nest, containing four eggs, in the grass right by the side 
of a road, but in a few days it was deserted, the birds 
evidently coming to the conclusion that it was too public 
a place for undisturbed brood-rearing. 

One of my most charming winter friends gave me sey- 
eral surprises in the spring. I speak of the red-bellied 
woodpecker. During the winter he uttered only his 
coarse “Chack! chack!’ never once varying his notes, 
But one day when spring came I heard a stirring call 
which I may represent in this way, “ K-t-r-r-! k-t-r-r!” 
It was precisely like the note of the red-headed wood- 
pecker. Wondering how it occurred that the red-head 
had come so early from his southern haunts, I made a 
search, and was greatly astonished to find that the red- 
bellied woodpecker was the author of that call. Since 
then I have heard him announce his presence in that way 
quite often. Now, the question is, why he called in one 
way during the winter and then changed his tune when 
spring arrived. Bat that is not al). Daring the pleasant 
weather in March, he continued calling his * K t-r-r”’! 
but in April 1, when a snowstorm swept through this re- 
gion, I was amazed to hear him again reverting to his 
winter call, “Chack! chack’’! During the first week in 
May the same or another red-bellied woodpecker called 
in this harsh way, but never repeated his other note. 

It may be interesting to bird students to know that 
this woodpecker, like his red-headed and yellow bellied 
cousins, is a drummer. But here is another curious 
feature of his conduct, never once did I catch him in the 
act of drumming until the arrival of spring ; then he fre- 
quently played his bass ‘“ra-ta-ta”’ on the trees. I con- 
fess that his behavior is something of an enigma to at 
least one of his admirers. 


HISTORY IN THE PRIMARY STAGE OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY DR. B. A. HINSDALE. 

The facts presented in the primary stage must be 
particular, simple, and concrete. The child of elemen- 
tary school age is not troubled to understand the facts 
that occur in the sphere of the home, the school, and 
the neighborhood ; nor will he be troubled to understand 
similar facts in history, even if they be of a somewhat 
elevated character, provided they are presented to him in 
an interesting way. 

The first lessons should be like the events that the child 
sees, hears, and reads of in the living world. Thus he 
will readily pass from the known world of current life to 
the unknown world of historic life. Then, in addition to 
being simple and particular, the facts should be such as in 
real life would attract the attention and hold the imagina- 
tion of the learner. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the familiar common: 
places about the early development of the perceptive and 
representative faculties of the mind. It is enough to say 
that children of quick fancy discover a great deal in the 
world that is picturesque and romantic; that they do® 
vast amount of poetizing and dramatizing, and that the 
teacher of primary history who does not keep this fact 
in mind, and take advantage of it, will seriously mis® 
his way. 

The pictorial and poetical elements of history should 
never cease to receive recognition, since they belong to 
the subject-matter, but in the elementary school they 
should be thrown into the foreground. 

Again, the close relations existing between the feelings 
and the intellectual powers should not be lost sight of- 
Deep feeling does, indeed, interfere with vigorous intel- 
lectual activity, particularly in the young; at the same 
time a lively feeling, as of sympathy or admiration, 
greatly stimulates interest and mental action. The thing® 
that take hold of such feelings as these not only develop 
the moral nature of the child but also they cling to the 
memory. The fact that a child of a certain age is 8° 
original hero-worshiper is full of meaning on the meré 
didactic side as well as on the moral side. 

Personality is an element of great interest to adults 
and children alike. They are always pleased to hear 
about men. Of this we have a familiar proof in the de- 
praved taste for mere gossip that isso common. Still 
farther, the acts of men are more interesting to the com 
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mon mind than their opinions and cieeds. Hence it is 
that elementary instruction in history must hold closely to 
objective transactions. The Pilgrim fathers themselves,— 
their heroic deeds in defying sea and storm, hunger and 
cold, and a wily foe; their peaked hats, dark cloaks, and 
heavy swords,—will impress minds that do not respond 
to their civil and religious ideas or to the Pilgrinycom- 
pact. Then, the mind more readily seizes hold of indi- 
viduals than of groups of individuals. 

Miles Standish cuts a deeper trace in the memory than 
the whole company that landed at Plymouth. Franklin 
will awaken interest when the Albany Congress fails to 
doso. Washington on his campaigns will hold the youth- 
ful attention more closely than the Continental Congress 
or the Federal Convention discussing and adopting reso- 
lutions. These are not the only kinds of facts that his- 
tory deals with: the teacher must also teach ideas and 
documents,—show what it is all about. But these more 
abstract facts must follow those that are of a concrete 
and objective natare. So important are persons in his- 
tory that they should be made centers for grouping facts, 
as will be explained hereafter.— Hinsdale’s How to 
Study and Teach History. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PRESTON PAPERS,’ NEW YORK €ITY. 


When I say that the New York schools are not so black 
as they’ve been painted by one who assumes to know how 
to visit and “‘ observe” the work of 1200 teachers in less 
than 120 days (and it didn’t profess to be much of a 
time for “ visiting” either—and the evidence is that it 
wasn’t much of a time for genuine, intelligent ‘ observa- 
tion ” by one who should have been studying the A B C 
of practical school work before undertaking the stupendous 
work of criticising the ‘“ Pablic School System of the 
United States” !) I may not be believed by those who 
only know of them through the pages of the Forum and 
the articles to which those in that magazine a year ago 
gave rise. 

On the contrary J have found enough good schools in 
this place to lead me to believe that they have been 
grossly misrepresented—but I’ll hold my opinion a little 
in reserve and tell you what I saw today in Grammar 
School, No. 69, Matthew J. Elgas, Ph.D., principal. 
Time and space forbids special mention of other things 
that please me about this school; but it was the Friday 
session of the Business Class ( Bernard Cronsin, teacher) 
where I found about forty wide-awake boys—young 
gentlemen, with special emphasis on the noun—illustrat- 
ing some geometric problems with “home-made” ap- 
paratus which they handled with intelligent enjoyment. 
A theodolite—the simplest I ever saw, but apparently 
accurate—was evidently a favorite. Some of the me- 
chanical drawing was really superior. 

But it was in the literary organization where they did 
their best work, today, although that may not always be 
true. The president took the chair and gravely rapped 
the “house” to order with a “truly” gavel, and the 
secretary did his work on the blackboard, while the 
teacher seemed to have no business except as umpire or 
referee. 

It was election day, and all phases of politicians were 
present, from the “ stump ” speaker to the defeated can- 
didate. And what an uproar when the floor was open 
for nominations! No senatorial contest ever called for 
more vigorous action, “delegates” on the floor by the 
dozen, eager to be first recognized, each having to wait 
until the autocrat in the chair gave the formal token 
which seated all but one. 

Then when the nominations closed and the “ stampers ” 
were allowed to speak on the merits of their candidates ! 
Boy nature just bubbled over—until like Thomas Hood 
I wished I were a boy again! One “man” who had 
nominated a favorite (purchased?) for secretary, sug- 
gested as a valid claim to the office. ‘He says he can 
write better than any of us!’’ Another, whose candidate 


for the office of treasurer seemed “ weak ” called for the 
circumstantial evidence of integrity by asking the voters 
to look at the records of their men and see how and 
where their vacations had been used, what young ladies 
had been their associates, how their money had been 
pen t, etc., while another objected somewhat forcibly that 


‘so long as he only spends his own money we've no right 
to inquire into his private affairs!” 

Well, it was a good class in Parliamentary Law, and 
when I have time I am going in to enjoy another half 
hour with “the boys”—for there wasn’t a mechanical 
recitation heard / 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


RapcuirFe recently gave the Freshman 
Class as a test in Latin the writing of the recent Hawaiian 
difficulties in Latin. 


Freperic ALLIson Tupper: You may talk about talc 
all day, but a piece of tale in your pupils’ hands will out 
class you as a lecturer. 

An admirable modern plan is that of having each child 
assigned a day as “school housekeeping.” It is surpris- 
ing how much pride each has in tidying up the school- 
room on his day. 


GEOGRAPHY TOPICS. 
[Prepared for the schools of Auburn, Me.] 


{ Diagram of room. 

Points of compass. 

Location of objects in building. 
Location of building in yard. 
Location of building in town. 

| Map of school yard. 


Map. 

Size. 

Division. 

Soil. 

Physical features. 
Natural resources. 
Productions. 
Industries. 
Population and people. 
History. 

For what noted ? 
Places of interest. 


Locate town in county; county in state; state in 
United States; and United States in continent. Take 
journeys through state and United States. 


1. School. < 


LATIN IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
A CRITICISM. 
BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Westfield (Mass ) Normal School. 

Professor Oakman’s article in a recent issue of the 
JOURNAL suggests important points for the consideration 
of every teacher of Latin,—points which, if faithfully 
carried out in all our schools, would bring a more pro- 
gressive spirit into the study of Latin. The article, how- 
ever, seems to give some false impressions, and fails to 
note some features which either lie at the base of all 
Latin work or deserve attention in working out its details. 

The writer seems to imply that the method of language 
study should be different for different languages. Is this 
conclusion one forced upon us by the nature of things, or 
is it merely an inheritance from the past treatment of 
langaage work,—a prejudice formed and fostered by un- 
challenged acquiescence in the ways of an unscientific age ? 
That it is the latter rather than the former seems to be 
indicated by the fact that some of the very points sug- 
gested by the article in question tend to bring language 
work in Latin more fully into line with the most approved 
work in modern languages. This and other facts in the 
same direction simply show that in practice we have begun 
to contradict the assumption that we must adopt different 
methods for different languages. An examination into 
the pedagogies of language study will give the real 
grounds for the present tendency to change our method 
in Latin, and should lead us to more decisive efforts for 
uniformity in all linguistic work. There are definite 
pedagogical principles at the basis of all language teach- 
ing, and the practical application of these principles is 
the same for all languages. There may be some differ- 
ence in detail, but the plan must be substantially the 
same in all cases, so that the method that gives the pupil 
the fullest mastery of German will give the same results 
in Latin,—will train him to feel the touch, which indefin- 


ably yet perceptibly distinguishes it from other languages, spontaneity in directing study. 
to apprehend its thought, and, in~ general, to appreciate mast mend their ways and qaicken their paces, 


the genius of the language. If this were not so, there 
could be no science of language, no principles of language 
study, no method that could be called method. 

It is said that Latin is “learned for reading purposes,” 
and the implication is that it thus differs from other 
languages and requires different treatment. As a matter 
of fact all languages, at present, are practically taught tor 
reading purposes, as far as application of knowledge is 
concerned. The number of pupils who use the languages 
for any other purpose is insignificent when compared with 
the namber of language studente. Latin is essentially on 
the same footing as other languages in this respect, so that 
from the actual conditions there need be no difference in 
method. But granting that there may and ought to be a 
difference in the application of ancient and modern lan- 
guages, our proposition would still hold true. A pupil 
mast really master a language in order to apply it 
adequately for any worthy end, and there is one road to 
the fall mastery of any language. 

The statement that Latin is “learned for reading pur- 
poses,” however, suggests a limited and essentially false 
idea of our aims in Latin. From an educational point 
of view the main aim in teaching Latin, as in teaching 
all languages, is not reading nor speaking, but language 
power. This power includes wider range and greater 
power of expression, to be gained from intimate contast 
with new phases of life and new modes of thought; taste 
and accuracy in the choice of language ; greater appreci- 
ation of the value of order in determining the real force 
of a passage ; and, in general, wider literary culture from 
contact with new authors and styles and the ability to 
interpret them appreciatively. It requires also, for its 
fullest development facility in Latin work, that is, ready 
command of vocabulary and mastery of sentence forms, 
and a growing ability to grasp instantly words, phrases, 
whole sentences,—to apprehend the thought immediately 
without the medium of translation. Here again we come 
to the same conclusion as to method. The general 
method which best secures language power in one lan- 
guage will best secure itin another. When the conditions 
for real mastery of language are essentially the same the 
world over and have been the same for all time, why is 
it thought that there should be such radical differences in 
handling different languages. It is unphilosophical and 
involves a waste of power. 

As to the particular method to be used it may be well 
to drop the terms “natural” and “inductive” which 
give rise to confusion and false ideas and to make the 
key note of our work a language method for the study of 
language. Mr. Oakman’s notes, in the main, point in 
this direction. A consistent and logical development of 
his thought will inevitably include all that is valuable in 
the natural method rightly understood. 

The matter of language power should be emphasized 
at the very outset of our work in Latin. The article in 
question enforces some details of the work, but does not 
state the great ruling motive. We must keep this con- 
stantly in mind. In arranging the first year’s work we 
must let the pupil's elementary mastery of the language 
run in the same lines that are to be followed throughout 
the course. He must, as Mr. Oakman says, learn to pro- 
nounce well, which will occasion little difficulty if we ap- 
peal to the ear first and see to it that the pupil hears only 
a pure pronunciation. He must gain also the practical 
mastery of vocabulary and language forms. He must 
make much use of connected Latin which the writer so 
wisely insists on. Bat besides these points it would be 
well to have the recitation conducted in Latin and to re- 
quire pupils not merely to compose “sensible sentences ” 
and repeat stories, but to compose simple stories, etc., and 
repeat them to the clas, to give simple talks and carry 
on conversations about objects, to mould a battle field or 
fashion an agger and describe them in Latin, and all this 
not for the sake of talking, conversing, composing as ends, 
but as helps toward the points the author emphasizes, and 
a practical apprehension of Latin life and thought,— 
toward that language power on which we are to insist. 
The more a pupil looks at a language from all points of 
view, the fuller will be his mastery and the greater his 
appreciation. 

On-coming teachers must be trained with a view to 


greater scope in dealing with the classic tongues, greater 
Teachers now at work 
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APRIL FIFTH’S ECLIPSE. 
BY PROF. DAVID P. TODD OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


‘Tt has always struck me,” says Sir Robert Ball in his 
new book on The Sun, ‘as one of the most remarkable 
coincidences in nature that the apparent diameter of the 
sun should happen to be so nearly equal to that of the 
moon.” To verify this statement, one need only smoke 
. a bit of of window glass and look at the sun through it. 
At once it will be evident that, recalling to mind the ap- 
parent size of our satellite, sun and moon seem to be of 
the same dimensions. We know that the former is about 
four hundred times farther away than the latter, so that 
it must be about four hundred times greater in diameter, 
in order to seem to fill an equal space. 

Bat every one knows that the moon is not always at 
the same distance from us; that sometimes it is farther 
away than at others, and consequently it must appear 
smaller. Withoat going at all into the intricacies of the 
question, let us suppose that at such a time it happens to 
pass immediately in front of the sun. Evidently it can- 
not then quite cover the solar disk completely ; and an 
occurrence of this character takes place in the average 
more than 80 times in a century. A perfect ring of sun- 
light is left shining with intense brilliancy all round the 
blue-black body of the moon, which seems like a huge 
ball hung in mid air, much the same as if the eclipse were 
a total one. 

It is this solar ring which suggested the name by 
by which this beautiful phenomenon is known to astrono- 
mers——the annular eclipse; and a very favorable one 
takes place just before midnight, next Thursday, April 5. 
As the time of day shows, it will not be visible to us, be- 
cause the sun will then be shining on the opposite side of 
the globe; it will be broad daylight in India and China, 
when this remarkable darkening of the solar orb will be 
seen at its best. A few miles east of Calcutta is one of 
the regions of easiest accessibility, and the annulus, as 
seen from this point, will be perfect in figure for about 
twelve seconds of time. 

European science has thus far wrought little effect upon 
the masses of superstitious nations of India ; and even as 
late as 1868 they believed that the great eclipse of that 
year was produced by the huge dragon Rahu endeavoring 
to devour the lord of day. Among other strange customs 
still observed by them on these occasions may be instanced 
that of immersing themselves up to their necks in the 
water, and the “‘rivers are seen covered with human 
heads.” This position is regarded as an attitude of great 
devoutness, and is thought to induce the sun and moon to 
defend themselves valiantly against the devouring dragons 
Rahu and Ketu. 

“ Did not the Greeks,” says the delightful Fontenelle, 
“who were sv refined, believe for a long time that the 
moon was under the influence of sorcery, and that the 
magicians made her descend from heaven to throw a cer- 
tain injurious froth upon herbs? And, as for ourselver, 
were we not mightily afraid in 1654 of a solar eclipse, 
which indeed was total? Did not a maltitude of people 
shut themselves up in cellars?” The Japanese cover 
their wells during an eclipse to prevent poison from drop- 
ping into them from the sky. 

Scores of other entertaining features of eclipses, an- 
cient, medisval, and modern, are related by Mrs. Todd 
in her recently published Helipses of the Sun. One or 
two additional eclipses of the annular type are worthy of 
mention here. An authentic annular eclipse took place 
to signalize Julius Czezar’s crossing of the Rabicon, in the 
year B.C 49. Sir David Brewster by suitable calcula- 
tion discovered that an annular eclipse took place Aug. 
5, 1263, which is picturesquely connected with an event 
in Scottish history. King Hakon sailed from Belgium 
with a Norse fleet to punish the King of Scotland, and 
put in at Ronaldroe in the Orkneys, then subject to him. 
Shortly after midday, so the narrative goes, “ the sun ap- 
peared as a thin, bright ring,”—-which proved an evil 
portent for King Hakon, as he was defeated two months 
later at Largo, and the Hebrides were then annexed to 
Scotland. 

Coming down to our own century, important annular 
eclipses have been observed in 1820 throughout Europe, 
and again May 15, 1836, when the great Bessel, foremost 
of practical astronomers, observed it carefully at Koenige- 
berg in Germany, and Sir Francis Baily, an eminent 


English astronomer, first vividly portrayed that notched 
or serrated edge of the sun, just as the ring is forming 
and dissolving, and which has ever since borne the name 
of Baily’s Beads. ; 
When this same eclipse fell visible again, eighteen 
years and eleven days later, according to that period of 
of eclipses which has been known fron the early ages of 
the Chaldean astronomers, and is called Saros, our own 
continent was favored, and in a line from Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., to Boston, the slender, silvery ring was everywhere 
seen; indeed, the late Professor Alexander of Princeton 
was at the former place and took his fine daguerreotype, 
the first application of photography to the record of 
eclipses in America. And again, in 1886, on March 5, 
identically the same perfect ring was photographed by 
the able Mexican astronomers at Calvario de Leon. 
Above the picture of the annulus entire are shown the 


Phases of Partial 
Eclipse. 


The Sun in Annu'ar Eclipse 1854 and 1886 (from photographs). 


varying phases precedent to the complete eclipse; and it 
is during this progressive darkening of the sun’s light that 
all the phenomena of nature are so changed; and primi- 
tive peoples, in India, China, and elsewhere, beat upon 
gongs, and endeavor, with wild shouts and savage uproar, 
to drive away the evil monster who is seen to be “ eating 
up the friendly sun” by degrees. 

Near the times of formation and disruption of this ring 
very curious shadowy fringes may be seen flitting rapidly 
across the landscape, or better, on the brighter background 
of light-colored buildings. Technically, they are called 
the shadow bands,—-sometimes they are broad, sometimes 
Darrow; sometimes they move rather deliberately, at 
other times they travel with the velocity of an express 
train. Astronomers do not yet fully understand what 
cause to assign for this “visible wind,” as it has been 
poetically termed. Probably the origin is not celestial, 
but in our own atmosphere and its irregularities of den- 
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sity and power to divert the rays of light from the thin 
edge of the nearly occulted sun. 

The colar corona, that inspiring glory of the total 
eclipse, has indeed never been certainly seen as yet 
during an annular eclipse ; but it is always worth looking 
for, and it will not be strange if the Indian observers re- 
port within a few days, having seen it duriog this coming 
eclipse, for the ring of sunlight will be narrower and 
fainter than usual, and the corona is now near its greatest 
brilliancy as it is near the time when spots are most 
numerous on the sun. 


But the “red flames” of the earlier eclipses,.or the 


hydrogen prominences a8 we now call them, can be 
sketched to better advantage during the annular eclipse 
than in full sunlight ; and interesting revelations of these 
fantastic shapes are always to be expected. One of them 
is shown here, leaping upward 240,000 miles above the 
edge of the sun, and the relative size of the earth is indi- 
cated by the little black dot near the center of the 
drawing. 

Always of supreme interest is the accuracy with which 
the astronomer can predict all the times of future eclipse 
of the sun. His mathematical calculations can assign the 
actual time when every eclipse will take place for cen- 
turies to come, with a precision which sometimes seems 
incredible to those who do not know how it is done. Not 
until Feb. 1, 1897, will there again be an annular eclipse 
worth trying to observe, which will be visible in Ecuador 
and Colombia; then on July 29 of the same year another 
will be finely seen in Cuba, and on Nov. 22, 1900, south- 
west Africa will witness the appearance of the solar ring. 
Not until June 28, 1908, will there be a recurrence on 
the American continent, when Mexico and Florida will 
be the favored regions. : 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.—V. 
FRENCH TRANSLATION AND DICTATION. 
BY PROFESSOR F. C. DE SUMICRAST. 


The Harvard practice in teaching French is to use 
translation only as a test, and not to attempt to make it a 
help in itself, and in such cases it mast be translation, 
not transliteration. The pupil must be made to render 
the passage in good and idiomatic English, striving 
always to reproduce the sense of the passage and not to 
render each work literally into English ; but this he will 
inevitably do if allowed to look up each word and trans- 
late it as he comes to it. From the very outset he should 
be discouraged in the use of the dictionary. He will be- 
come familiar with words through meeting them repeat- 
edly. It should be remembered that our work in the 
class is not the same as that of a man translating a book. 
In the latter case the attempt is of course always made 
to reproduce as nearly as may be the author’s style,—the 
sense of the passage is all that we want. 

All allusions met with in the course of the reading 
should be explained, whether they refer to customs, man- 
ners, books, men, or history—and they should be ex- 
plained slowly, in French, repeating words or sentences 
if necessary ; using simple language ; speaking distinctly 
and pitching the voice so that it will reach every part of 
the room. Here, too, is the opportunity to teach the little 
points of peculiarity in French syntax and to note the 
essential differences in construction between the two lan- 
guages, and it is in this way again that grammar can be 
most easily taught. A good instance is the case of the 
preposition en. For the use of this no hard and fast rule 
can be given, but by frequent examples the scholars be- 
come familiar with it. Of course these points are by 10 
means all remembered, but some almost always are, and 
when it comes to composition there is just so much gained. 

The test of sight-reading and good translation is not 
examination on a book already read in class, but on pas 
sages wholly new to the pupils. As to the frequency 
with which these tests should be applied, the instructor 
must of course be certain that progress is being made. 
In a beginner’s class this year the students have trans- 
lated only four times, yet they have read up to December 
7 all of “ L’Abbé Constantin” and half of “ La Poudre 
aux Yeux,” besides some forty pages of “ Bécher’s French 
Reader.” 

Dictation is an exercise much neglected, but still very 
useful, and it is not open to the reservation made in the 
case of memorizing, an exercise for which some 8°¢™ 
almost absolutely unfitted. Dictation is good for all 
classes of pupils, and may profitably be employed eve” 
in the most advanced courses. Its primary use lies in 
accustoming beginners to recognize sounds and to connect 
them with orthography. Beginners always mispronounce 
French when called upon to read aloud; they mispro 
nounce infinitely more when reading to themselves: 
what they go by is the look of the printed or written 
word ; what they recognize is the combination of charac- 
ters, @ familiar termination ; they do not readily or ©°™ 
rectly apprehend the words when spoken. 

In dictation, the main object at first is to accustom the 
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pupil to note carefully the sound of the spoken words and _ till the last of June more than two hundred different flowers 
to write these sounds correctly, Thesense of the passage were brought in. 
is relatively unimportant in earlier exercises of this The following list is just as it was made out by one of 
nature ; it has to be taken into consideration,—that goes the boys. The aim in this work was to cultivate obser- 
without saying, —but if it is not grasped no harm is done. vation and expression, to impart useful knowledge, to 
All dictations in the early part of a course in French awaken and cultivate a love for the works of nature. 


should be directed to one end,—recognizing printed or 
written words by the sounds. It is the training of the 
ear, not of the eye. 

This training is a necessary adjunct to the teaching of 
pronunciation. The pupil cannot imitate what he does 
not hear ; therefore he must be taught to hear, to distin- 
guish one sound from the other, so that he may reproduce 
it correctly. The instractor must be patient, particularly 
in repeating as frequently as necessary the words dic- 
tated, and in pronouncing them distinctly. In the begin- 
ning there should be no slurring of syllables nor Jiaison, 
but the instruction must always end by pronouncing the 
words conversationally, since that is the way in which 
they will usually be heard by the student. 

Elementary dictations should bear upon those sounds 
which are alike in French and in English ; there are, 
strictly speaking, no sounds exactly alike, but in practice 
many sufficiently resemble each other. Next, words in 
which similar or nearly similar combinations of letters 
occur in both languages should be practiced on ; e. g., nation, 
historien, canal, science, etc. Thensounds wholly French, 
comprising the whole range of nasals, the liquid /, the y 
in the middle of the word, and so on. After this, distinc- 
tion between similar terminations in French—don, vont, 
aimant, souvent. 

With the progress of the pupil the dictations must 
assume a different character; rapidity of enunciation 
must be gradually introduced and the understanding of 
the sense of the paesage gradually insisted upon. Here, 
too, help must be given. When entering upon this part 
of the work the substance or the passage to be dictated 
may be explained briefly in English; the subject indicated 
at least. Then the whole passage should be read slowly 
and distinctly in French, to give the class an opportunity 


- of understanding it, as far as possible; next the dictation 


proper, not many words at once ; these repeated three or 
four times over, and the punctuation indicated, care 
having been taken to inscribe on the blackboard the signs 
of punctuation, with their namesin French, Finally, the 
passage should be reread throughout. 


Correction of the dictation may be done in many ways. . 


A very bad way, preferred by lazy instructors, is to have 
the work passed on to the next pupil, a general inter- 
change thus taking place, and the pupils themselves being 
told to correct from the text if they have it. This plan 
invariably results in numerous mistakes being left uncor- 
rected, and in many miscorrections. The proper cor- 
rector is the instructor. He should make a point of 
looking at every separate exercise, so as to see for him- 
self not merely the number, but, what is infinitely more 
important, the nature of the mistakes. It is an excellent 


lesson for him ; a mode of obtaining very valuable infor- . 


mation. 
Dictations should never be very long ; if they are, they 


become tiresome to the pupil and do harm instead of good. 


FLOWER STUDY. 


[The following study of flowers was made last spring by a clase 
of ten year old pupils in the Eliot School, Lynn, Mass., Ella M. 


Hersey, teacher. | 

The children began in March to watch the horsechest- 
nut bud, and to notice the shape, size, bark, buds, manner 
of branching, ete., of the trees near the school. 

The first of April they broke branches from the horse, 
chestnut, lilac, cherry and apple trees, and kept them in 
water, taking great interest in seeing the buds unfold. 
As the leaves in the trees developed, the children brought 
them in, learned parts, venation, apex, base, margin ; drew, 
compared, and described them. Corn and beans were 
planted, watched, compared, the one cotyledon of the 
corn and its parallel-veined leaves, and the two cotyledons 
of the bean and its netted-veined leaves, noted thus pre- 
paring for the study of endogens and exogens. 

A little later flowers were studied, parts learned, and 
little stories written about them. The children kept a 
list of the different flowers brought into school (when we 
were able to find ont what they were) and were delighted 
when & new one was found, From the tenth of April 


April: 


willow catkins 

alder catkins 

poplar catkins 

white birch catkins 

sweet birch catkins 

elm blossoms. 

red or soft maple blossoms 
sugar or rock maple 
Balm of Gilead catkins 
white or silver maple 


May 8: 


white violets 
bluete or innocents 


Jill-ran- over-the-ground 


May 10: 


black currant 
cowelip or mareh-marigold 
mustard 

hydrangea 

house leek 

bridal wreath 
forsythia 

white currant 

red currant 
geranium 

butternut catkins 
pansies 

yellow clover 

white grass blossom 
red sorrel 


gooseberry 
calla lily 
celandine 


agaretum 


spirea 
white trilliam 
lousewort 


wood betony 
Solomon’s Saal, No. 2 


May 24: 


white thorn 
lily of the valley 
honey-suckle 
lady’s sorrel 
Persian lilac 


colambine 


rose 
wild phlox 
mountain ash 
red cherry 
wild geranium 
rambling star 
forget-me- not 


May 31: 
sycamore maple 


daisy 
dog wood 


quince 
silver bell or Halesia 
star flowers 
yarrow 
white clover 
red rose 
gilliflower 
sand-spurry 
speedwell 
blue daisy 
labarnum 
fuchsia 
Junel: 
blue grasa flower 
rhubarb 
iris or flower de luce 
red clover 
brome-grase 
bitter cress 
caraway 
spirea, No. 2 (another kind) 
cow lily 
blue fisg 
June 5: 
turnip 
black cherry 
coreopsis 
syringa 
Datchman’s breeches or 
dicentra 
June 6: 
deutsia 
pitcher plant 
pink clover 


wild orchid (arethusa) 
real honeysuckle 
snow ball or guelder rose 
cruciform 

hobble bush 
yellow sorrel 
blackberry 
white locust 
double buttercup 
fringe tree 

June 
false Solomon’s seal 
climbing rose 
star of Bethlehem 
weigelia 


pea 
rhododendron 
marigold 
yellow lily 
sarsaparilla 
sweet peas 
yellow rose 
June 12: 
feverfew 
lantana 
ivy geraniam 
marguerite 
blue columbine 
lambkill 
peony (white) 
peony (red) 
June 13: 
lobelia 
spiderwort 
wax plant 
loosestrife 
golden ragwort 
viburnom 
spikenard 
soapwort 
June 16: 
white avens 
self-heal 
basswood or American 
linden 
marsh cinquefoil 
silvery cinquefoil 
bladder campion 
toad-phlox 
May-weed 
pond lily 
pink rose 
tulip tree 
sweet William 


bean 
bachelors button 
white Japanese 
quince blossom 
squirrel-tail grase 

June 20: 
emart-weed 
bittersweet, nightshade 
checkerberry 
meadow-rue 
dogbane 
common wood sorrel 
wild rose or sweet brier rose 
woodbine 
milkweed 
morning glory 


June 23: 


double larkspur bracted-bindweed 
plantain tomato 
elderberry eweet elyssum 
blue agaretum June 28: 

four leaved loosestrife azalea 

nettle mountain laurel 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


Fortifications upon Vancouver.—England is contem- 
plating establishing fortifications to control the harbors 
of Esquimalt and Victoria, and through them the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean. The plan, if successfully 
carried out, will result in a feat of mechanical engineer- 
ing unsurpassed in history. The fortifications are to 
consist largely of an underground system of great tunnels 
connecting the pits and magazines, and a system of eleva- 
tors for working the guns. The elevators will be operated 
by electricity and hydraulic power. Rising from huge 
wells placed at intervals, the elevators will lift from the 
concealed fortress forces of men and artillery, and will 
sink back as soon as the attack is made. Two or more 
paiapet forts upon the hills will guard the approach from 
overland ; a net-work of lines connecting marine mines 
will be laid in the harbors of Esquimalt and Victoria, 
and will render their entrances secure. It is estimated 
that the work will occupy two years, and that the ex- 
pense will be $5,000,000. The work is to be conducted 
with the strictest secrecy possible; no employee will be 
retained upon any one section long enough to master its 
importance and connection. Upon the completion of the 
fortifications of Esquimalt, similar but less extensive 
works will be constructed at Nanaimo for protection of 
the coal supply. The work is conducted under the 
supervision of Major Muirhead, R.E, a prominent ex- 
pert of the British war department. 

The Tuskegee Conference.—One of the most hopeful 
indications of educational progress in the South was the 
interest evinced by the negroes at the third annual 
Tuskegee Conference. The preceding conference resulted 
in an impulse to industrial energy. The simple joy upon 
the indications of success and the earnest exhortations of 
those who had proven the practical results in increased pros- 
perity, were pathetic as well as convincing. 

The proposed emigration to Africa met with a general 
negation. The negroes of the present generation con- 
sider themselves quite as truly “sons of the soil” as 
their white bretheren are, and their alleged manifestation 
of desire to be worthy of that prerogative by developing 
their country’s resources, and availing themselves of its 
proffered educational advantages, is of hopeful significance. 
A preacher from Calhoun said that the establishment of 
the school in that district aroused the people to a sense of 
their condition, unprecedented since the emancipation. 

The following declaration in regard to education was 
unanimously adopted : “ We believe education, property, 
and practical religion will eventually give us every right 
and privilege enjoyed by other citizens and, therefore, 
that our interests can best be served by bending all our 
energies to securing them rather than by dwelling on the 
past or by fault finding and complaining.” 

Notes.—Electricity as a motor power bas been applied to the 
propulsion of canal boats. The apparatus is very simple, con- 
sisting of two trolly wires and a motar attached to an ordi- 
nary screw wheel. A trial was made with a heavily laden boat, 
and a speed of four or five miles an hour was obtained. This was 
considered very fair in view of the probability that it could be ac- 
celerated. 

An important factor in English commerce is the canal recently 
completed which connects Manchester with the sea, and makes 
that city the rival of Liverpool. This canal has been in process of 
construction since 1886, and has cost $50,000,000, 

The opinion is unanimous of scientific engineers of business men, 
and of men who know the interest of New York State in consider- 
ation that Erie canal must be deepened, and the advisability of 
widening is urged. 

It is proposed to make canal water ways an important commercial 
feature of the United States in various other localities. Under 
consideration are: A canal connecting Chicago with the Mississippi 
River; a canal extending from the Delaware River to Chesepeake 
Bay, continuing through the Virginia lowland and the Dismal 


Swamp; thence, across South Carolina and Georgia to the Galf of 
Mexico; a canal across New Jersey from New York Bay to the 
Delaware River; a canal across the lower peninsula of Michigan ; 
and a canal severing Cape Cod. ; 

The Erie Canal transports annually five millions of tons of freight. 

England proposes to unite Canada with Australia by cable. 

It is announced that the openin~ of the twentieth century will be 
celebrated at Paris by a World’s Exposition to exceed in grandner 
any previous attainment of such kind. Preparations are already 


begun and architects are at work upon the plans, 
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apple. 
cherry 
May 9: 
blue violets 
strawberry 
blue berry 
lady’s tobacco 
pear 
shepard’s purse 
rock saxifrage 
mouse-car chickweed 
apanese quince 
May 15-18: 
wild parsnip 
dog tooth violet 
plam 
musk 
June-berry shadbush 
cinquefoil 
carex or sedge yellow iris 
pepper bush June 7: 
buttercup dock 
bellwort 
crocus 
heliotrope 
oxalis 
pink 
talip 
lady’s slipper 
bird’s foot violet 
oak (red) 
walnut 
Solomon’s seal 
May 19: 
locust 
petunia 
pine apple plant blossom or 
strawberry blossom 
May 22: 
nasturtiam 
lilac 
ekouring rush 
Jack-in-the Palpit 
herd’s graes 
orchard grass 
white lilac 
glade mallow 
begonia 
wisteria 
hawthorne 
May 23: 
horse radish 
May 26: 
calceolaria 
bedetraw 
June 26: 
water parsnip sumach 
May 29: yellow daisy lore 
pink smoke-tree 
barberry common St John’s wort 
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As spring advances lessen the mental pressure a little. 


THe NationaL EpucaTionAL AssocraTIon will hold 
its meeting at Asbury Park, N. J., July 17-20. 


One of the most important lessons for edacationists to 
learn is to differ good-naturedly upon minor matters, upon 
unsettled questions. 


Tue church unduly emphasized without the school is 
as unfortunate as the skepticism of the school without the 
reverence of the church. 


Ir is a strange commentary upon the public interest in 
the school that the only way to secure a visit from the 
parents is to arrange for some kind of a show that will 
attract as an amusement. 


You need not be a naturalist to do your pupils great 
service in studying nature. You need not make nataral- 
ists of them in order to benefit them. The study of 
nature and a love of nature are permanent luxuries of a 
noble mind. 


Sap Bur Trusr.—The editor has received a note 
dated the 12th instant, which reads as follows: 


_ Dear Sik:—I have to read an essay at the Graduation exer- 
cises that take place here in June, and I have heard that I could 
send and get one written on any subject that I wished to have. I 
write to ask you if you have any such things. Will you please let 
me know if you have, and give me the price list of them. If you 
haven’t them, could you refer me to any place where they have 
them. I see that you have published a book containing lessons in 
Composition, so I thonght you might have those essays alread 
written to read anywhere. If you do this, you will oblige me 
very much. 


Comment is unnecessary. We forbear to name the 
state or town from which the note came. 


Tue Committee or Firtemn.—Such has been the 
popularity of the Report of the Committee of Ten that 
the Department of Superintendence at Richmond ap: 
pointed a Committes of Fifteen to consider improfetnents 
in the sehool systems of the larger cities. This Com- 


mittee has been divided into three sections, to consider 
respectively (a) Plans of Organization of City School 
Sytems, (4) the Training of Teachers, (c) the Correlation 


of Studies. 
Supt. A. S. Draper of Cleveland, as chairman of the 


sub-committee on plans of organization, has issued the 
following nineteen question upon which they seek light : 


1. Should there be a board of education, or a commissioner with 

an advisory council ? 

2. If a commissioner, should he be elected by the people, or ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, or selected in some other way 7 

8. What should be his powers and duties ? 

4, If @ board of education, of how many members should it 
consist ? 

5. Should the members be elected or appointed ? From the city 
at large or ‘o represent districts ? 

6 Should the members be elected in «qual numbers from the 
two great political parties, or can any other device be suggested to 
eliminate politics from school administration ? 

7. By what authority should the saperintendent of schools be 
elected or appointed ? and for what term ? 

8, What shculd be the qualifications of a city superintendent of 
schools ? 

9 Shonld the city superintendent owe his appointment directly 
or indirectly to the state educational authorities and be responsible 
to them rather than to the local authorities ? 

10. In whom should be vested the authority to license teachers ? 
To cancel licences for cause ? 

11. In whom should be vested the power to appoint teachers ? 
In whom the power to discharge teachers ? 

12. Supposing teachers appointed to a school, who should have 
the power to assign them to grades or classes ? 

13. Should the principle of competitive examinations be intro- 
duced in determining promotion to positions of greater responsibility 
or emolament? 

14, How should the duties of superintendents on the one hand 
and of principals on the other in the supervision of methods and of 
teaching be dé fined ? 

15. By whom should the course of study be made? 

16 By whom should text: books be selected? 

17. By whom should promotions be made? 

18. By whom should disputes between parents and the teaching 
force be settled? 

19. By whom ehould a compuleory education law be enforced? 


WESTERN PUBLIC SCHOOL SPIRIT. 


The public school spirit was foreshadowed by the 
famous “ Ordinance of 1787,” passed by Congress under 
the lead of Nathan Dane of Massachusetts. By this it 
was provided that the new Northwest Territory beyond 
the Alleghanies and north of the Ohio should forever en- 
courage education. From this ordinance fruited the idea 
of setting apart the sixteenth section of every township— 
one square mile in every thirty-six—for public school 
purposes. This soon led to the setting apart of the six- 
teenth and thirty-sixth sections, or two square miles in 
every thirty-six. From this has come the land grant 
scheme in its entirety through which grants for public 
school purposes have been made, amounting to more than 
125,000 square miles, a territory greater than that of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. , 

There was a reason for this departure, which was ac- 
cepted by Congress with great unanimity. Those who 
had hitherto gone into the wilds along the banks of 
the Ohio, north and south, for the “ winning of the West” 
had largely neglected education, refinement and culture, 
and the fame thereof had made it appear impracticable 
to secure the immigration of the better element from 
among the young people of the East, hence the land 
speculators focused the philanthropy of the East, and this 
led to the unanimity of Congressional action under the 
lead of a son of Massachusetts. This made a Western 
public school sentiment ultimately inevitable. But its in- 
flaence upon the East was not noticeable. 


CHILD STUDY. 


In following this study write three things surely. 

1. The number of pupils observed. 

2. The number of American parentage and of foreign. 

3. The number of each age. 

You can render the cause of education a positive ser- 
vice in helping to perfect this study by widening the field 
of observation. 

Will. 

1. Is he a decided character ? 

2, Can he, does he say “No” firmly ? 

3, Does he form his own opitions? 


4. Is he obstinate ? 

5. Is his action determined by impulse ? 

6. By appeal to his sympathies ? 

7. By imitative tendencies ? 

8. Does he meditate or deliberate before acting ? 

9. Does what he has done determine what he wil] 
now do ? 

Companions. 

Is the child inclined to read alone? Is he inclined to 
play alone? Does he incline to one companion only, or 
is he inclined to have several mates at a time ? 

Does he make confidants ? 

Does he make new acquaintances easily ? 

Does he retain his friends permanently ? 

Are new friends always the best? 

Are his intimate acquaintances his superiors, his infe- 
riors, or his equals ? 

Does he choose friends on impulse or for a purpose ? 

Does he incline to use or to serve his friends ? 

Does he choose his best friends from his own or from 
the opposite sex ? 

If of his own sex, does he choose one who is personally 
much with the opposite sex ? 


AT BETHLEHEM. 


One of the best programs ever presented the teachers 
of this country will be that of the American Institute of 
Instruction at Bethlehem, N. H., July 9-13. The Na- 
tional will do well to equal it,—to excel it seems impos- 
sible. What a list of speakers ! 

President Eliot of Harvard. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth. 

Dr. W. T. Harris of Washington. 

State Supt. F. A. Hill of Massachusetts. 

Sarah L. Arnold of Minneapolis. 

Margaret K. Smith of Oswego. 

President Thwing of Adelbert. 

President Smith of Trinity. 

President Whitman of Colby. 

John T. Prince of Massachusetts. 

Miss Carrie Small of Woodward Institute. 

H. S. Cowell of Ashburnham, Mass. 

Charles Jacobus of Springfield. 

Walter S. Parker of Boston. 

A. E. Winship of Boston. 

Several other names will be added. President George 
H. Martin is devoting himself to the success of the meet- 
ing with unprecedented skill, wisdom, and persistency. 
Bethlehem is the loveliest place in New England for the 
meeting. The hotels offer the best of living for from 
$1.00 to $275 aday. At no other place has it been 
possible for teachers to see so much of each other. It is 
a genuine living together in which each can enjoy all. 

The railroads will work together to secure for the 
teachers the best of everything. The railroads from the 
West will give their lowest fares, while a special train 
will be run from Boston, going up one way and back the 
other, taking in all the attractions of the mountains. 
There are more attractive, inexpensive side excursions 
from Bethlehem than from any other point in America. 


PAIDOLOGISTICALLY AND PAIDEU- 
TISTICALLY. 


There is a new bid for popular favor. ‘Catch on” 
quickly and roll the new words on your tongue until you 
can say pai-dol-o-gy, pai-dol-o-gist, pai-dol-o-gis ti-cal, and 
pai-dol-o gis-ti-cal-ly with the air of one long acquainted 
with words that neither Websters’ new International nor 
the famous Century Dictionary had discovered when 
they went to press a few months ago. 

Paidology is the simple term used for child stady, but 
child study is by far too American. Paidology is really 
not the study of a child, but of a boy. It is the science 
of boys. A paidologist is one who studies boys. Pai- 
dologistical pertains to paidology, and paidologistically 
is the adverb that refers to the acts of a paidologist while 
he is treating of paidology paidologistically. 

Now let no supetsensitive educationist think for ® 
moment that we speak lightly or slightingly of these 2° 
Pandidates for decential attention, These terms hart 
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come to stay. You must be a paidologist, you must study 
paidology, you must be familiar with whatever is paidolo- 
gistical, and you must talk paidologistically, or you are 
not “in it.” [Pardon the slang, but it was neceseary by 
way of relief.] In all seriousness, it pays to cultivate 
paidology as a term. It can be easily twisted over the 
tongue or rolled off the pen if one will practice sufficiently 
upon all the forms thereof while they are new. Like a 
foreign language, foreign terms need to be learned while 
young. Unfortunate the teacher who has been so en- 
grossed with his schoolroom duties that he has failed 
to learn that there are no longer any educators but only 
educationists, that even pedagogy bears evidence of edu- 
eational “ hayseed,” it having given place to pai-deu-tics, 
the pedagogue to the pai-deu-tist, pedagogical to pai-deu- 
tis-ti cal, and pedagogically to pai-deu-tis-ti cal-ly. 

If any paideutist aspires to paideutistical prominence 
because of anything that he is doing paideutistically, he 
should at once join the educationists and consider the 
elaims that are made paidologistically by the paidologiste 
who pride themselves upon their paidologistical associa- 
tions in the study of paidology. 

In all seriousness, let teachers study boye. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


Commissioner Harris’ report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion (1890-91) is just issued in twolarge volumes. Like 
everything done by the commissioner, it has both a timely 
interest and a permanent educatiopal value. Teachers 
and other school men and women should apply for it 
early. Write to the congressman from your district or to 
one of the U. S. senators from your district and it will be 
sent to you without expense. 


It is American; it is more than that,—it is inter- 
national. It is a remarkably clear and complete presen- 
tation of the school activities of the United States, making 
a study of grading, length of school year, enrollment and 
attendance, the teaching force, the cost of education, the 
private schools, school laws, etc. 


It deals specially, as relates to foreign affairs, with 
New Zealand, France, Great Britain and Ireland, Cen- 
tral Europe, Russia, Japan, Italy, Korea, and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

It makes an exhaustive study of the comparative statis- 
tics of the world, of legal education, of colleges, of the 
mechanic arts, but more especially of the kindergartens of 
Europe and America. 


The professional gem of the report is Dr. Francis 
Warner’s report upon the study of 50,000 children, 
seen in 106 schools of London, as regards their physical 
and mental conditions. The facts have appeared in part 
in various forms, but here they are given in their com- 
pleteness. Its professional companion piece is the chapter 
upon experimental psychology in the universities of the 
United States. 


Committee on Elementary Studies.—The A. H. Kelly 
resolution of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club ask- 
ing the National Association to appoint a committee to 
report on elementary schools has attracted much attention. 
Several organizations have passed similar resolutions and 
hundreds ought to do it. Unfortunately comparatively 
few associations will meet prior to that time. 

Henry Sabin, superintendent of public instruction of 
Iowa, in commending the resolution, says; “If this 
action can be brought about and $2500 appropriated for 
such a committee, there is no reason why the elementary 
school should not be greatly benefitted by the movement. 
I want to see it succeed. I think wecan send from Iowa 
a petition signed by one hundred of the strongest school 
men of the state urging the adoption of such a measure.” 

We are in receipt of many letters equally hearty in 
their approval. As was said in these columns in the 
issue of March 8, no large appropriation will be made 
unless it is earnestly demanded. Personal letters to Dr. 
Harris, Superintendent Lane, and other prominent men 
in the Association; will accomplish as much as the resolu- 
tions of various educational bodies. If elementary school 
men desiré such a committee and the appropriation that 
shall make it available, they should make it known 
sf onse: 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING. 


In 1796 Rev. W. Winterbotham in his View of the 
United States of America wrote: ‘In Boston there are 
seven public schools supported wholly at the expense of 
the town and in which the children of every class of 
citizens freely associate. In the Latin grammar school 
the rudiments of the Latin and Greek languages are 
taught and boys qualified for the universities. Into this 
school none are admitted till ten years of age, having been 
previously well instructed in English grammar.” Of 
Phillips Exeter Academy he said: “In this academy are 
taught the learned languages, the principles of geography, 
astronomy, mathematics and logic, besides writing music, 
composition, oratory, and virtue.” Much the same is 
said of Phillips Andover. 

In 1817 a Boston committee reported that there were 
147 pupils in the Latin Grammar School, 2,365 in the 
public schools, and 4,132 in private schools, costing their 
parents $49,154 per year. This report increased an agi- 
tation which in 1820 took the form of a resolution pre- 
sented to the school committee, in favor of the establish- 
ment of an English Classical School. This was favorably 
reported on the ground that “A parent who wishes to 
give a child an education that shall fit him for active life, 
and shall serve as a foundation for eminence in his pro- 
fession, whether mercantile or professional, is under the 
necessity of giving him a different education from any 
which our public schools can now furnish.” Both the 
committee and the community were convinced by the 
report, and at a meeting of the qualified voters in Faneuil 
Hall the school was established with only three negative 
votes, although the appropriation involved an increase of 
more than ten per cent in the expense of the public 
schools. The school was opened in the spring of 1821, 
and every effort was made to put it on an equality with 
the old Latin School. 

In 1826 a high school for girls was opened in Boston, 
but the hostile influence of the mayor, representing the 
aristocratic feeling of the day, led to its being closed on 
Feb. 21, 1828. It had been well attended and was highly 
successful under adverse conditions. In compensation for 
this action, however, girls were now allowed to remain in 
the grammar schools till 14, two years longer than the 
boys could stay. Some of the principal studies of the 
high schools, furthermore, were then put into the course 
of study of these grammar schools. 

The program of this abortive school shows the first in- 
troduction of electives in high schools. English (reading, 
spelling, writing, grammar, composition, and rhetoric), 
ancient and modern geography, arithmetic (intellectual 
and modern), and history of the United States were 
required in the first year. There were also “allowed ” 
botany or logic. In the second year, writing, composition, 
rhetoric, geography, and arithmetic were continued, and 
single entry book-keeping, the elements of geometry, nat- 
ural philosophy, general history and the history of Eng- 
land, and Paley’s Natural Theology were added. Besides 
botany or logic, demonstrative geography, algebra, Latin 
or French were allowed. Reading, composition, natural 
philosophy, and Paley’s Natural Theology were con- 
tinued; astronomy, treatise on globes, history of Greece 
and Rome, Paley’s Moral Philosophy and Evidences of 
Christianity were required ; and logic, algebra, principles 
of perspective, projection of maps, botany, Latin or 
French were allowed. 

The Boston Latin School program for 1823 offered 
forty-three different subjects distributed through its five 
years, and embraced in the groups Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, geography and English,—thirty-six of them in the 
first two. No. 42 is ~‘ Exercises in Latin prose,” and 
No. 43 “Latin poetry,” and ‘to these two last items the 
board requires the particular attention of the principal.” 
Comparing this with the six-year course of to-day, Latin 
still holds its old place from the beginning to the end of 
these years. Greek has three instead of four years. 
Mathematics has relatively more time. Geography still 
has a little time. English is allotted far more time. 


History; elementary science, French or German, vocal 


music, and physical (training%were [unknown to the old 
school. 

In both English and classical schools the change in 
subjects has not been more radical than the change in 
methods, while the change in discipline and in all the 
relations between master and pupil has been, perhaps, 
most striking of all. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


No more punch at Harvard Class Day. 


The Chicago schools were closed on Good Friday of this year for 
the first time, | 


Walter L. Hervey, president of Teachers’ College, New York, is 
to have charge of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat the coming 
summer. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot has served Harvard as its president for 
twenty-five years, and is sixty years old. Edward Holyoke 
(1787-1769) is the only other president who has served her so long 


It took the late Dr. William F. Poole of the Newberry Library 
seven or eight years to get through Yale College. He entered in 
1842, but after his freshman year was obliged to leave college to 
earn money to continue his course, and he was not graduated until 
1849, when he was twenty-eight years old. 

In London there are 26,521 schoolrasters; in Liverpool, 2,688 ; 
in Manchester, 2,491; in Birmingham, 2,209; in Leeds, 2,193; in 
Bristol, 1,853; in Sheffield, 1,635; in Nottingham, 1,330; in 
Brighton, 1,251; in West Ham, 1,236; in Hull, 1,220; in Brad- 
ford, 1,164; in Newcastle, 1,097; in Portsmouth, 1,090; in 
Croyden, 1,068; in Salford, 1,052; and in Leicester, 1,017. 

The profession is to be congratulated that Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Harvard’s brilliant German professor in psychology, 
one of the leading psychologists of the world, is to give a laboratory 
course in Experimental Psychology and a course of lectures on 
Modern Paychclogy at the Harvard Summer School. No one has 
ever been prepared to speak so authoritatively upon these subjects 
to an American audience. 


Mr. Francis G, Pratt, Jr., one of the publishers of the Youth's 
Companion, who recently died at his Boston home at the age of 
forty-three, was one of the most promising business men in the 
city, widely known among teachers, a philanthropist even in his 
y oung manhood, famed for his sincerity, manliness, and integrity. 
To him was due much of the enterprise of the Youth’s Companion 
Pablishing Company in recent years, which has put it beyond all 
rivalry. Few men with his scholarly tastes have devoted them- 
selves to business so ardently and successfully. As a pupil, com- 
panion and friend, the editor of the JoURNAL has known him for 
twenty-five years as a rare man in society, in business, and in be- 
nevolent activity. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Glad or sad, a dwindling span 
Is the little life of man. 

Love and hope and work and tears 
Fly before the flying years. 

Yet shall tremulous hearts grow bold— 
All the story is not told— 
For around us as a sea 
Spreads God’s great eternity. 


— Christian Burke. ~ 

It is said that more than 70,000 copies of of The Story of an 
African Farm have been sold. 

Women students of Columbian University, Washington, are 
going to found a ‘* Lucy Stone echolarship.”’ 

It is said that Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has taken the place formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Burnett as the best-paid female author in America. 


The first original work published in New England was a volume 
of poems by Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, danghter of Governor Dadley 
Massachusetts, published in 1640. 

An enthusiastic German has erected a monument to Heine in the 
wilds of Central Africa, placing thereon a suitable poetic inscrip- 
tion. This is more than the inhabitants of the poet’s native place 
have done. 

The three races—Negro, Spanish, and Indian—have been ably 
defended by three women novelists,—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; Mrs. Barton, in The Squatter and the Don; 
and Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, in Ramona. 

It is said that Mr. Gladstone’s private library is particu- 
larly rich in the classical and theological departments; that there 
is probably not a single theological work missing which hae seen 
the light since the owner matriculated at Oxford in 1828. Most of 
these books were presented to him by their authors. 

In person Mile. Rosa Bonheur, the animal painter, somewhat 
resembles a parish priest. She is short and rather stout, dresses in 
a long, black serge gown, made very plainly, and her kind, 
humorous face is shrouded by a large felt hat. She has been a 
Chevaliére of the Legion of Honor since 1865, and is about seventy 
years of age. 

Col. Edward Beck of the Idaho National Guard, who was said 
to be the youngest enlisted person in the Union Army during the 
war, recently died in Idaho. He went asa drummer-boy with the 
14th Kentucky Regiment when he was eleven years old. He was 
in active service from the beginning of tho war till 1863, when he 
was wounded and sent home. He efterward entered the regular 
army and wae for thelve yours, retiring in 1880: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this Gunes are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND CLASS WORK. 


Two of the most encouraging signs of tke times in the public 
schools of today are, first, the movement to put good reading- 
matter—classic literatare—into the hands of the children from the 
primary class up, and second, the growing interest in the school 
library question in remote country districts. Both of these forces 
are educational in the highest sense. 

If it be true that to secure the best results from education the 
cultivation of the imagination is not less important than the devel- 
opment of the intellect, the beneficial effect of these two movements 
upon modern life in this country is self-evident. The introduction 
into the school curriculum of the highest literary ideals is certain 
to awaken in young minds sentiments of the purest and loftieat 
character. It is doubtful if a more important contribution than 
this to the welfare of the country, from a literary point of view, 
has ever before been made. Itbas been charged that as a nation 
we have cultivated the real at the expense of the ideal. This is 
true, doubtless, or, at least, it was true of the past; buat now, if out 
of the great heart of literature—that literature which has always 
contributed to the noblest impulses of human life—sweetness and 
light are to come into the lives of onr youth, we may look for the 
dawn of a new era, Our children will not begin life hemmed in by 
petty prejadice and narrow views, but they will have already en 
folded in their young lives the first rays of a great sunshine which 
is to burst forth later with the same uplifting inflaences that have 
attended the progress of literature the world over. 

That the school library bears a very close relationshio to this 
great work one may not doubt fora moment. The placing of good 
books into the hands of the children is but the beginning of their 
emancipation from the older fashion ; the work of the school library 
is to continue it. Every new book, provided it be a good book, 
placed within reach of a boy or girl, carries with it a meseage of 
the higher life; it opens up new avenues of feeling, it widens their 
horizon, it stimulates thought, and encourages action. 

In view of the possibilities of the use of the achool library in con- 
nection with the work of the public school, it is gratifying to note 
the hearty support which the school library movement has received 
from the best educational authorities in this country. From the 
United States Commissioner of Education down to the principal and 
trustee of the humblest district school there has been an enthusiasm 
and energy which gives promise of the most fruitfal reeults. 

In some of the larger cities a very close and praiseworthy relation- 
ship has recently been eatablished between the echool library and 
the work of the school. Instead of using for pupils of the reading 
classes the regulation reading-booke, which at best are but frag- 
mentary and disjointed in their arrangement, the teacher draws 


from the shelves of the echool library the books needed for the 
purpose. In order to do this it is often found necessary to purchase 
a number of copies of a book to supply the classes, but care is 
taken to get books representative in character, such, for instance, 
as Englieh Classica and Select English for School Reading,” 
edited by Doctor Rolfe, Harper’s ‘* School Classics,’ ‘' English 
Men of Letters’’ eeries, and the like, which are as valuable for the 
library as for the classroom. 

There would seem to be no good reason why this plan might not 
be employed with profit in reading classes generally wherever a 
library is at hand for the purpose. If it should place a different 
book in the hands of each pupil, there is good reason to believe 
better results would follow than are obtained thrcugh the present 
system. Each pupil would be interested and entertained by the 
work of his fellow. He would prize his individuality as the mem- 
ber of a little reading club where each had something to say of in- 
terest to the other. In this manner a number of authors might be 
read to the entertainment and instruction of the entire clace. This 
is but one of the many ways in which a echool library may be 
made epecially useful. Its general utility is, of course, its strongest 
recommendation, andthe one on which it must rely for popular 
recognition.—From Harper Brother's Bulletin. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL SESSION. 


A bit of history of the development of the present _— — 
i and cities may prove instruct 
what we ought to do in these 
schools, In the early part of the centary the hours wer: 8 to 12 
and 1 to 5, eight hours daily or forty hours a week. Wednesday 
and Sat rday afternoons were half holidays. Later these hours 
were changed so that the daily sessions were 9 to 12 and 1.30 to 
4.30, making thirty hours a week. Then came the demand for a 
single session, and this was made from 8 to 1 six days in the week, 
still thirty hours. 

The next step was to drop off the Saturday session, that the 
teacher might have time to go to Boston to improve their teaching 
powers by shopping, theatres, and conventions. This reduced the 
hours to twenty-five weekly. The final step was taken within a 
short time, because the early hoar of 8 interferred with the break- 
fast hour of a few families, and the session now stands 8.30 to 1, 
The half hour taken from the beginning of the session could not be 
put on at the end because that would interfere with the dinner 


h 
“Thus the sessions were successively reduced from 40 hours weekly 


to 22}, a redaction of 17} hours a week. This reduction, together 
with the further shortening that has come from the greater liber- 
ality in the matter of holidays and vacations prevents a great deal 
of the enrichment that might come if the hours could be made 


longer. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


Please give me a list of the peace eocisties in America, L.S.G. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. ; 
The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestout St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; National Association for the Promotion of Arbi- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; Peace Department of the N. W.C. T.U., 
Winthrop Center, Me. ; The Peace Association of Friends in Amer- 
ica, Richmond, Iod. ; The South Carolina Peace Society, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill.; The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal. ; The 


Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn. ; The Rhode Island 
Peace Society, Providence, R I.; Friends’ Peace Association of 
Philadelphia, 140 North 16:h St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Arbitration 
Council, 1224 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Will some linguist be good enough to explain to me the differ- 
ence between dialect and patois ? 8, 


— When was the Sculpture Society that recently held its exhibi- 
tion in New York City founded? ‘To what classes are its benefits 
open ? L. A. W. 


— Who has written, ‘‘ Observe, then, all wise work is threefold 
in cheracter—it is honest, useful, and cheerful ’’ ? r 


Raekin. 


— Where can I find areliable sketch of Ann Radcliffe? xX, 


See New England Magazine, February number, 1894, for ex- 
tended sketch of Ann Radcliffe,—Lady Mowlson. 

— What is the object of the Wellman North Polar expedition 
that bas just left New York ? > © 

To find out the truth about the polar regions; whether there is 
an open polar cea, or whether there is nothing but ice covering both 
cea and land. 


— Are the subjects of the species of drama known as miracle- 
plays all from the O'd and New Tes'ament ? 


These subjects are all from the hiatories of the Old and the New 
Testament or from the legends of saints and martyrs. 


Department of Mathematics, 


communications intended for the De ment of Math 
stould be addressed to the Editor, F, P, MATZ, M.A., M.Sc, Phe 


LL 


SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS, 


(44) By “DounstFoL,” Paris, Tex —A spherical balloon 
radius r == 50 feet, subtends at an observer's eye, an angle a — 9°" 
when the angular elevation of the center of the balloon is 3 — 4;9' 
R-quired the height of the balloon. 

Solution by B, B. JAMES, Aurora, Ill., and the Editor, 

Let /DAE = a = 30°, 

ZBAC = B= 45°, CD=r 

= 50 ft.; then AC =r co- 

sec 4a,and BO =r coeec X 
r sin 8 j 

sin 4a 

= 50(/3-+1) = 136 60254+ 

ft., which is the height re- 

quired when the eye of the 

observer is at A. 
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(53) By L. W. Mason, Mobile, Alz.—At what per cent 
profit must goods ba sold, so that after deducting 5% of the sales 
for bad debts, an average credit of 6 months, and 4% of the cost 
of the goods for expenses, in order that a net profit of 10%, on the 
e.st may be made, money being worth 7% per annum ? 


Solu‘ion by the Editor. 


Represent the original coat by C, = $100; the per cent of bad 
debts by d, = 5%; the rate per cent of money by r, = 7%; the 
per cent of expenses by e, = 4%; the per cant of profit by p, = 
10%; then by the well-known priaciples of percentage, the selling- 
price becomes 


.. P= $124]; and the required rate par cent. of profit is 24}. 


(63) By R H. HupNAtu, Charlottesville, Va.—Give short 

solutions of the following problems : 

(L) (1), (2); 
(IL) +y=12... (a), =y®... (d). 
Solutions by the Editor. 

(L) Write (1) and (2), respectively, thus; 
(8), 
(4). 

Briefly representing (2 + y) by w, than equating valaes of (2 — y) 
etc., 3 

Adding (1 — 4w?) to each member of (5), extracting the ‘qzare 
root, etc , we obtain x = 3, and y = 2, 

Remark.—This prob!em can be solved in various ways. Who will 

furnish a brief history of ‘‘'The Yale Problem ” ?—£Zditor. 


(IL) Patiiog y = = we have from (5), 


(ce); 
or AS 72 == 12 
or (A — 2)(4?7 + 3A + 6) =0... (d). 


= 2, ot + ¥(—15)] 


Ignoring the imaginary values of 2. we have x= 8, andy = 4 & 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


During the Summer of 1894, courses of instruction will be given as follows: 
Chemistry, four courses, viz.: Fundamental Principles of Chemistry; Qualitative 


Analysis; Quantitative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 
Botany, two courses, viz : 
Anatomy of Phaenogams; Cryptogamic Botany. 
Engineering, three courses, viz : 
trical Engineering. 
Physics, two courses. 
Physical Training, two courses, 
Trigonometry and Solid Geometry. 
English, two courses. 
Anglo-Saxon, 
French, two courses, 


Engineering and the two more advanced courses iu Geology. 


In addition to the above-mentioned courses. certain lectures on methods of instructi 
by teachers in the several departments represented, by the schools. These testures wit be pM Fs 
charge, to the persons who are enrolled as members of avy of the summer schools in the Uutversity. 

Tn general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several | 2P@rtments, advantages offered, r 
subjects. Several of the more elementary, however, are intended also to meet the needs of beginners, and 
may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawreice Scientific 


School, and may be counted towards a degree. 


During the session of the Schools the College Library will be open from9a.m.to5p m Th 
of Comparative Zéology, the Peabody Musem, the Semitic Museum. and the Mineralogical doledies an 


also accessible to the students during the summer vacation. 


In general the fees of the above mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, 


and Pbysical Training are $20 for each course. 


Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer v 
$10 per week. Students are advised to take their meals at the restaurant pro 
will be provided at cost, Application should be made to A. E. UPHAM, 16 Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, | the capital invested. Apply at once to 

HIRAM 


Other information may be obtained on application to Ta# SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Vegetable Morphology and Physiology and Microscopical 
Topographical Surveying; Railway Surveying; Elec- 


Courses at the Medical School. 

Geology, four courses, including Petrography. 
German, two courses. 
Education and Teaching. 
Paychology, two courses. 
Draughting and Descriptive Geometry. 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except those in the Medical School, those i2 


Send for circulars. 


H. E. HOLT, Lexincton, Mass. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first-class positions as Directors and 
Teachers of Vocal Music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries than those of all other 
summer schools combined. Most wonderful results are xow obtained with Mr. Holt’s sew 
System of vocal harmony. Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 1st. 
Address 


MBS H. E. HOLT, Sec,, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


[MARTHA S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE, and se Brovist 


Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 
Four Weeks. 


” School of Methods: 14 Instructors 


The Largest and the Best. 


Five Weeks. 


Academic Departments: 


Emerson Colege of Oratory: and Faculty 


The attendance for the last few years has bee “— 
n over 600, and Territories, 
ing this by far the largest Summer School ie the United States. 


&e™~ SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full informatian in regard to the outlines of work in 
atlroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, 0a" 


W. A MOWRY, Pres, SALEM, MASS. 7 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WoRcESTER, 


all 
1, ete. 


— 


PARTNER WANTED 


In a first-class Military Academy, i j 
acation at a cost of from $5 to |t© take active management of tie school Galan’ | 
vided by the school, where food | $2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 


ORCUTT, Manag 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Bomerset 8t., Boston. 


T? SUITANY SCHOOL,2R ENGRAVED TO ORDER SAME 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Warre'’s New Course Art InstRvcTION. Manual 
for Fourth Year. New York: Americen Book Co. 90 pp. 
Price, 50 ote. 

These series of manuals are treatises upon the subject from the 
standpoint of every day use. The fourth year is one of the critical 
periods of school life. It is a time when the faecinating devices of 
the lower grades are abandoned and school work begins. The prob- 
lem is, to secure genuine work with books and have some phases of 
it that attract by their own merit. 

Drawing offers one of the best means of accomplishing this. In 
the fourth year thie becomes a definite subject, and at ihe same 
time it is, or may be, the most interesting period of ite teaching. 
The authors of this manual seem to have appreciated ths, for they 
have made drawing both business like and enjoyable. The manual 
launches the children upon geometric drawing, botanical drawing, 
color work, historic ornament, design, and pictorial drawing. 

The manual also psesents a course in paper-cutting and in hand- 
work in wood, cloth, and leather. There is also instruction and 
illastration for mach blackboard work. 


Tue or Arrention. By Th. Ribot. 
Vol. I, No 5. The Religion of Science Library. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. Price, 25 ote. 

Ribot has a decided individuality. In this monograph he deals 
with the mechanism of attention. He assumes in a matter-of-fact 
way that all his readers understand what attention ie and that they 
would like to know its psychology. This information he gives in 
part and then attempts to arouse others to continue the enlight- 
enment, 

Attention ia at its maximum when its intensity and duration are 
both at their best. Oae form of attention is spontaneous and nat- 
ural, the other voluntary and artificial. The former is the true, 
primitive, fandamental form, and yet ie almost wholly neglected in 
its study. The work is a highly interesting and profitable study of 
both kiods of attention in all their phases. More than a third of 
the book is devoted to morbid phases of attention, such as hyper- 
trophy of attention, atrophy of attention, congenital infirmities, eto. 


History oF AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND FROM 1602 
to 1890. By Alexander Sutherland and George Sutherlsnd. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

The only way to meet the demand of the modern method of 
teaching geography is to have no end of special histories of the 
various countries in every school library as a supplement to the 
geographical text-book Longmans, Green & Co. have sensed this 


demand promptly and are supplying it grandly. 


One of the earliest of theee special geographical historical volumes 
is the ‘‘ History of Aastralia and New Zealand,’’ by the Suther- 
lands, which is a thoroughly readable and fully illastrated accou .t 
of what has been and of what is in that new land. While it is not 
to be expected that the ordinary school will teach from this history, 
it ought to be expected that is will be in school library or on the 
teacher’s desk of every well-appointed school, that the pupils may 
get from it such important facts as will give a general idea of the. 
advantage and enterprise of these countries. 

Gortue’s Dicutune unD WAtERHEIT. Edited by C. 
A. Buchheim. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 5x7} $1.05. 
The study of the life of Goethe is as fascinating as that of his 

work. The opportunity which is presented by Professor Bach- 
heim’s edition of the first four books of introducing the pupil to the 
personality of the great man avd great author is va'uable. Study 
of such biography awakens the interest of the pupil in literature 
itself, and teaches him to study literature as creation as well as ex- 
pression. The portion of the biography comprised in these first 
four books introduces the student to the important historical epoch 
of the Seven Year’s War, and presenta the after-effects with all the 
force of personal impression, The boy Goethe that the first four 
books portray is interesting, both in his relation to the circum. 
stances and era in which he lived and as a study of the develop- 
ment of a remarkable character. The study of biography, more- 
over, introdaces new features of literature into the usa+l student's 
course. 

The four books are carefully annotated. The introduction ia- 
clades the history of the composition of the biography, its general 
outline, and a brief sketch of the Goethe family. 


PopucaR Sorence. Edited and Annotated by Prof. 
Jales Leqaiens. Boston: Gino & Co. 44x74. Price, 75 ote. 
Popular Science introduces a new feature into the preparatory 

course in French. Scientifis literature is a part of literature that 

in French, almost more than in any other language, is distinctive 
and remote from the current literature of fiction. Many students 
preparing for the Institute of Technology and other scientific 
courses of advanced atady require for their special work suo: fami!- 
iarity with technical terms and features of expressiom as will enable 
them to promote their work in French contemporaneouely with that 
in English For this parpose Professor Luquiens has compiled 


selections from such popular French authors as Albert Lévy (His- 
toire du Téiéscope), Elisée Reclus (Le Travail de |’ Homme), A 
Toussenel (Physiologie de I'Oiseau), and others. It will be seen 
that the range is wide, the subjects interesting, and at the same 
time to the point. The work is as carefully annotated as it is edited. 


Practicat Hyarene. By Dr. C. GilmanCurrier. New 
York: E B. Treat. Illustrated. 468 pp.,54x8 Price, $2.50, 
Students’ Edition, $1 '75. 

Modern study has established the science of health upon practical 
application of the principles of social and sanitary conditions. 
Maltilineal as is such study, expert testimony has certified by aci- 
entific investigation the importance of every feature. Outlines of 
Practical Hygiene is a digest of the literature of this testimony. 
The author is himself a renowned physician and an expert san ta- 
rian. In preparing this manual for the general reader he has tested 
by the light of his own experience and trained judgment all the 
modern theories advanced upon the subject ia hand. His selection 
from these has been most critical. Outlines of Practical Hygiene 
thus places within reach of the general reader a concise, reliable 
authority upon one of the most important yet moet widely diffased 
principles of modern civilization. These principles are particularly 
adapted to the climate, manner of living, and the pursuance of 
svc'al science in America. Various chapters treat first of personal 
hygiene, clothing, bathing, exercise, occupation. General subjects 
follow,—ventilation, particularly in regard to the schoolroom ; 
artificial light, heating, buildings, aud streets. Food and its prep- 
aration, water and water supplies, are duly considered. Conta- 
gious diseases, their nature, and the proper precautions to be taken 
in regard to them, are practically set forth. Such facts, with which 
every householder should be familiar, relating to sewerage, the dis- 
posal of garbage and refuse, and other subjects of sanitary impor- 
tance, are plainly stated. The details of each inclusive subject 
are treated under topical divisions. Oaly essential and practical 
opioions are admitted; unproven theories and doubtfal inferences 
being strictly avoided. The book is all ite title indicates in being 
eminently timely, usefal, and practical. The illustrations have for 
the most part been prepared especially for this book, and apply as 
directly to the point at issue as does the text. 


JosepH ZALMONAH. By Edward King. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, paper, 50 cts. 

The days of bondage, of toil with bricks without straw, is not 
yet a thing of the past for the Jew; our latter day history bears a 
blot as unsightly as that of Egypt in the sweaters’ dens in our large 
cities, Mr. King has amassed the might of facts in a harrowing 
story of the poverty, the oppression, and hopeless misery existing 
among a New York colony of Hebrew Jews. A Russian refugee, 
a natural leader, p of rare intelligence and jadgment, 
Joseph Zalmonah, attempts to save his pecple by organized trades- 
unions, by orderly plans for improvement and betterment of their 
vondition always within the bonds of law and order. Seeking to 
avoid the socialistic spirit, he calls down upon himself the bitter 
enmity of the Socialist together with the enraged sweaters revenge. 
Fire, mobs, imprisonment, plagues, are ordeals undergone until a 
colony is formed in Connecticut. With this sociological study is de- 
veloped the more intimate life of the Jew, his love necessarily 
tragic, his pleasures intense and dramatic, his religion in strict ad- 
herence to the festivals and traditions of his fathers. As a story, 
by the minor key of the fatigue and wretchedness of these lives, it 
becomes a wail of woe and sadness; as a study of the facts and 
conditions of present industrial questions it is no partisl or super- 
ficial statement of existing facts. 

Some SAurent PoInts IN THE SCIENCE OF THE EARTH. 
By Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D.. F.R.S., F.G S., ete. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 500 pp. 

Doctor Dawson is one of the few scientific giants who went forth 
as pioneers in the early days of popularized geology. Hehas known 
personally nearly every leader in that field, and has lived to see a 
maltitude of younger men build upon the foundations laid by an- 
other generation of investigators. Itisa luxury to have from his 
pen a thoroughly mode n work. The book is fully illustrated from 
the standpoint of an artist and scientist. Its method is that of the 
Listorian ; ite spirit, that of the scientist; its mission, that of the 
educator. Nothing of any importance has in any period been 
omitted, while it is freighted with no non-essentials, 


Tae ParLosopny or Teacnina. By Arnold Tompkins. 
Terre Haute, Indiana: Moore & Langan, Price, $1.25. 342 pp. 
This is one of the few instances in which a man has prepared a 

professional book, has had it published locally and almost privately, 

aod has attained success therein The book has genuine merit. It 
isa philosopby that rans new lines, is progressive, sensible, and 

thoroaghly interesting. It is really a treatise of pedagogics with a 

philosophical flavor. 


CotomBa. By Prosper Merimée. Edited by Arthur R. 
Ropes, M.A. Cambridge: The University Press. 4} x 6}. 
Colomba has long been a favorite text-book for the amateur atu- 

dents of French literature. The polished language of the purist of 


French literature is an educational qualification highly desirable ; 
while there is no danger of the lack of interest on the student’s 
part in the thrilling story of the Vendetta, and its local setting on 
the island of Corsica. Professor Ropes’ edition, abridged and care- 
fully aonotated, was prepared for the Cambridge University Press. 


Pepacoeics. By W. Rein. Translated 

by C. C. and Ida J. Van Lieu. New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
. Price, 50 cents. 150 pp. 

The publishers have done well to present the American readers 
with a translation of this embodiment of the views of a leading 
disciple of Herbart in handy form. Before we shall have an 
American pedagogy there must be a more general knowledge of 
the philosophy of Rosenkranz andthe pedagogy of Herbart and of 
his German disciples. 

Tae PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN AND OTHER TALES. By 
William Black. New York: Harper & Bros. 311 pp. Cloth. 
For his intimate sympathy and intuitive knowledge of human 

feelings Mr. Black’s novels are prized in both continents, and re- 

visions are always welcomed. The Penance of John Logan is a 

tale of the temptation, remorse and resolution of a simple island- 

fisherman, which is bright with sympathetic touches of the homely 
wants of the fisher-folk. ‘‘A Snow Idyll’’ and ‘‘ Romeo and 

Juliet ’’ are equally delightful and entertaining. 


Tue AmEeRIcAN SunpAy Unton, Philadelphia, 
has issued two books for Sunday School reading that have a 
province of their own. ‘*‘ None Other Name,’’ by Sarah J. Jones, 
is a story of the Reformation, taking us back when Luther was be- 
ginning to make his power felt for the good of humanity. This 
book gives the history of the family of a humble blacksmith of 
Minnaberg who faithfally translated the Bible from the Latin 
tongue, and by suffering and sacrificing did much to break the 
power of Romsnism over the German people. ‘‘ Light on a Dark 
Path,’’ by Alida W. Graves, brings comfort to those who mourn in 
the story of one who was successively bereft of all dearest to her, 
and whose experience of the divine healing may prove a true 
messenger to others who tread a dark path. 


Groree H. Etxis, Boston, has recently published 
Jesus and Modern Life, by Rev. M. J. Savage. In his course of 
sermons the author has sought to find out the actual beliefs and 
teachings of Jesus, has considered these in relation to the preceding 
thought of the world, and especially of His own people, and has 
then tried to find out how much of this teaching is vital today, and 
how it bears upon the problems with which we must deal. 


Messrs. E. L. Kettoga & Co., New York, issue 
** Nations of the World, Their Rulers and Statesmen,’’ by Vincent 
8S. Walsh. This is a concise account of the origin of the nations, 
their present government, rulers, political parties, and statesmen ; 
together with enough of their recent history to indicate the ques- 
tiens now before them for settlement. It is illustrated by portraits, 
maps, eto. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Sylabus of Ethics; by Wm. M. Bryant, M.A.——Ethics and the 
New Education; by Wm. M. Bryant. Chicago: 8. C, Greg S Oo. 

An Examination Manual in Plane Geometry; by G. A. Wentworth 
& E. A. Hill; price, 55 cents. Boston: Ginn & Uo. 

In the King’s Country; by Amanda M. Douglas; price, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Symbolic Education; by Susan E. Blow; price, $150. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Contes de Balzac; by George McLean Harper, Ph.D. & Louis 
Eugene Livingood; price, $100——Short Selections for translating 
English into French; by Paul Bercy; price,j75 cis.—-Le Francais par 
la Conversation; par Charles P. Du Croquet; price, $1.00. New York _ 
Wm. R. Jenkins, 

Algebra for Beginners; by William F. & Grenville 


ag oF price, 60 cents. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell; by Robert Waller Deering; price, 65 cents. 
Boston: D.C Heath & Cc. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal; by James Russell Lowell; price, 12 cts. 
New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Brave Little Holland aud What She Taught Us; by Wm. Elliot 
Griffts; price. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Our English Cousins; by Richard Harding Davis; price, $1.2s5— 
Donald Ross of Heimra; by Wiiliam Black; 80 cts.——For Honor and 
Life; by Wm. Westal; price, $1.25.——Life’s | ittle Ironies; by Thos. 
Hardy; price, $1.25—— The Jewish Question; price, $1.75. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Ballads of America and Other Poems; by Henry O’Meara. Boston: 
Damrell & Upham. 

John Amos Comenius; by 8. 8. Laurie, A.M.; price, 50 cents. 
Pestalozzi, His Aim and Work; by Baron Roger De Guimps, price, 50 
cents Syracuse: OC. W. Bardeen. 

Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley.——Town Geology; by Charles 
Kingsley. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

From Earth’s Center; by 8. Byron Welcome; price, 25 cents, 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For THE TIRED BRAIN 
from over-exertion. Try it. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


VERY DAY we are requested by authorities to recommend teachers for present and future 

openings. During the Spring and Summer months we are asked by School Boards, Superin 
tendents, College Presidents, and Principals to recommend—often having as high as 25 or 30 such 
requests in a single day. We have already a large number of excellent openings for the school 
year beginning in September. Superintendencies, High School and Town Principalships; Gram- 
mar, Intermediate, Primary, and Kindergarten positions; College Professorships, Academy Prin- 
cipals and Instructors; Specialists in Music, Art, Drawing, Book-keeping, Penmanship, French, 


German, Elocution, Manual Training, etc. 


Also, several most excellent schools for sale. 


Now is the time to register, if you wish to be in line of promotion and desire a better salary 


for the coming year. 


Send for circulars to 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


~ 60834 Wooprawn Ave, (just south Chicago University), Cuicaco. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 4-6: Indiana Southern Assoc. ; Rockport. 
April 5-6: Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation: Menomonie. 
April 5—7: Northeast and Southeast 
Teachers’ Association; Lawrence. 
April 5-7: Northern Indiana Assoc. ; Frankfort. 


work and instructors of the Colorado Summer 
School. The school will be held in Colorado 
Springs in Jaly, and will have among its corps of 
instructors and lecturers some of the moat noted 
specialists in tho Unied Ststee. The enrs)lment 


for the first session, 1892, was 100; the eecond, 


1893, over 300, and the indications are that the 
coming session will enroll double that of last year. 


| The Coburn Library of Colorado College.—An 


event of much moment in the history of higher 


April 6-7: Masa. Aesor, of Classical and High education in the West occurred on March 14h, 


School Teachers; High School, Cambridge. 

April 20: New Eogland Normal Council, School 
Committee Rooms, Mason Street; Boston. 

April 21 : New Eogland Conference of Edacational 
Workere, Boston. 

May 4-5: Fairfield Courty Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 10: The Connty Superintendents Convention, 
Kaos. ; Hatchinson. 

May 10-11: Association of City Superintendent ; 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 11: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ A:soc- 
ation; Willimantic. 

May 24: New England Association of School 
Superintendents ; Boston. 

June 6: Colored Teachers’ Assoc.; Mobile. 

Jane 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly; Morehead City. 

Jane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston. 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 

July 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. 
Cumberland Island. 

July 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackson. 

Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 9-11: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Spartanbarg. 


CALIFORNIA. 


B. R. Grogan, principal of the Anahein schools, 
died on the 5th of March in his fortieth year. He 
was a native of New York, for some years con- 
nected with the schools of Wisconsin, and the past 
few years he had been an honored and usefal mem- 
ber of th» teaching fraternity of California. 

Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, a graduate of 
Cornell aud formerly connected with Wellesley 
College, has been appointed to a position in the 
social science department of Stanford University. 

The University of California has received $400, 
000 for an Industrial Arts School from the late 
J.C. Wilmerding. 


COLORADO, 


The Governor has announced April 20th as 
Arbor Day. 

Prof. L. M. Keasbey of the University of 
Colorado has resigned to accept a chair in the post- 
graduate department of Bryn Mawr. He will 
also be aseociate editor of the Forum, 

The Committee of Twenty-one, appointed to 
consider needed legislation in school matters, will 
meet in Boulder, Wedoesday, March 28 On 
March 29, 30, the schrolmasters and City prin- 
ciples mest there. The sessions will be held in the 
State University. 

Circulars will soon be iesued announcing the 


when the, new Coburn Library of Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, was dedicated. The building, 
which is a beautifal structure of red sandstone, 
‘qaipped in the most thorough and substantial 
manner, is the gift of Mr. N. P. Cobarn of Newton, 
Mass , who has thu: farnished another instance of 
the wise generosity on the part of Eastern cap- 
italiete, to which education in the West is already 
so much indebted, 

President Harper of the University of Chicago 
took the chief part in the ceremozies of dedica- 
tion, delivering a weighty address in which he in- 
dicated the present development and more im- 
meiate requirements of university work, in- 
cidentally cffering various suggestions towards a 
vational system of unified education, He was fol- 
lowed by Chancellor Snow of the University of 
Kansas, Chancellor McDowell of the University of 
Denver, President Baker of the University of 
Colorado, and President Taylor of Vassar College ; 
all of «hom took occasion to congratulate not 
only Colorado College but also the entire region 
upon the establishment of a large library at such 
an important central point in the Rocky Mountain 


country. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peorsa. 

The Schoolmistresses’ Clab of Illinois will meet 
in Peoria April 27. The eubject for the forenoon 
is Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy of History,’’ the leading 
paper to be presented by County Sapt. Mollie 
O’Brien; for the afternoon, an Art paper by Prin, 
Ella Beesman of the Lee School, Peoria. 

The Peoria County Institute was held at 
Brimfield, March 26-30. The leading instructors 
were Hon. Henry Raub, Springfield; Mrs. E. F. 
Young, Chicago; Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria; 
and Dr. C. A. McMurry, Normal. 

The enrollment in the Gibson City schools, 
ee Shoop in charge, is reported to 

8 

Bureau, Patnam, and La Salle counties united 
in an institute at La Salle, March 2 and 3. 

Three hundred teachers were in attendance. 
The two chief topica for the institute were ‘‘ Pen- 
manship and Science work in the Common Schools.’’ 
The leading speakers were G. B. Harrington of 
Princeton, Dancan McDougal of Ottawa, Jobn W. 


Blee of Ladd, Richard Metcalf of Princeton, and 
J. M. Boyer of Granville. 

Circular No. 23, from the Department of Pablic 
Instruction, announce dates and subjects for the 
sectional meetings of the county superintendent for 
the year 184: (1) The report of 1894; (2) re- 
cent enactments of the legislature; (3) the better 
pre ps ration of teachers ; (4) some neglected studies ; 
(5) revision of the course of study for rural schools ; 
(6) miscellaneous matters. The discussion will be 
limited to these topice. 

Places and dates: 

May 8—Carbondale, Reception room of the So. 
Ill. Nor. Univ. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


“W. BAKER & €0.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
g less than one cent @ cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 


nomical, costin 
It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


May 9—East St. Louis, City Coart Room. 

May 10- Olney, County Sapt’s Office. 

May 15—Chicago, County Supi’s Offise. 

May 16—Galesburg, County Sapt’s Office. 

May 17—Decatur, County Supt’s Office. 

The meetings will begin at 9 o’clock a. m. at 
each place, except at Decatur, where the meeting 
will be held in the afternoon and evening. 

The county superintendents are requested to 
report the place and time of beginnirg and ending 
of the annual county inatitute with the names of 
the conductor and aseistante. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 
Dr. H. T. Eddy, president of Rose Polytechnic, 
has tendered his resignation, and it bas been 
accepted by the board of trustees. His resigna- 


tion takes effect Sept. 1. It is ramored that T. 
C. Mendenball, the former president, will agaio 
be elected. Professor Mendenhall resigned four 
years ago to become superinterdent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

The new building of the State Normal School 
is being hurried to completion. It is now thought 
that at least three rooms will be completed by the 
beginning of the spring term. 

A. B. Crowe has been appointed professor of 
science inthe Fort Wayne High Schco!. He auc- 
ceeds Melvin A. Brannon, who was recently 
elected professor of biology in the University of 
South Dakota. 

County Supt. I. V. Busby of Madison County 
has resigned his « ffice in order to accept the super- 
intendency of the city echools of Alexandria, 

The third annual report of the School Savings 
Bank of Bloomington has just been made. Bloom- 
ington was one of the very first cities in Iodiana 
to introduce the savings bank into the schools. 
Her experiment has been watched with much in- 
terest. The close times have bad an effect upon 
the results of the past year. Quite a pumber of 
depositors withdrew their money to attend the 
World’s Fair, When these things are taken into 
coneideration, the report ia certainly encouraging. 


The report shows 213 depositors, with total assets 
of $1973 55; 7 per cent interest was paid. Of 


the 213 depositors, 59 earned their money, while 
the remainder received it as a gift. The bank ig 
growirg in favor and will be continued. 


KANSAS, 


Prof. I. T. Goodnow, first cvperintendent of 
Pablic Iastruction in the state, died at Mabattan 
recently. Professor Goodnow was a teacher in 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Maas., before he 
came to Kansas in 1847. 


MARYLAND. 


Jobns Hopkins is a young university, but it is q 
very lucky one. The latest gift ia the herbariom 
avd botanical library of Capt. John Donnel Smith 
aaid to be one of the most valuable collections of 
the kind in the world and representing the labor 
of twenty yaare. 


MICHIGAN. 


The twenty-first annual meetiog of the Ase: cig. 
tion of City Superintendents will be held at Hote} 
Downy, Lansing, Mich, Thursday and Friday, 
May 15and 16 Program: 

Thursday Evening, 8 30.—‘‘ A Ssstematic Read. 
ing of Classica and Sciences, by Miss M. E. (:ffin, 
aseistant superiatendent Detrcit. Discussion, by 
Sont. E. C. Thompson, Saginaw. 

Friday, a. m —** Drawing in Geography and 
Ocher Studies,’’ by Prof. C. T. McFarland, State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti. Discussion, by Supt, 
E. L Briggs, Coldwater. ‘‘ Latin and Geometry 
in Grammar Grades,’’ by Sapt. W. H. Honey, 
Flint. Discussion, by Sapt. J. D. Schiller, Niles, 

Friday, p_m.— General discussion of the follow: 
ing topics: Business meeting. ‘‘ Vertical Versus 
Standing Penmanship,’ Non-Professional Study 
by Teachers,’ ‘‘ Now do we Conduct our each- 
ers’ Meeting ?’’ “ Should the State Regulate Ven- 
tilating and Heating of School or Fix the Maxi- 
mum Namber of Pupils to Teacher ? ’’ 

An exhibit of records will be attempted. For 
thie all are r+ quested to bring blanks for exchange, 
and where possible, the completed records of !ast 

ear. 
. J. A. STEWART, Port Harov, Pres 
C. T. GRAWN, Traverse City, Vice-Pres. 
C. O. Hoyt, Lansing, Sec. and Treas. 


NEW YORK. 

New York City ia to have a new achool system 
if the report of the ‘‘ Commission of Five’’ secures 
the adoption of its plan. The bill ficst proposes 
to divide the city into twenty ‘‘ School Divisions,” 
each containing as nearly as possible 100,000 in 
babitante. Theee divisions will be made so as to 
avoid as far as possible the present interlapping of 
the echool wards, in which an angle of one thrasts 
itself into the center of another. Over each of 
these divisions a superintendent will be stationed, 
whose duty it shall be to give all his attention to 
the schools in his district. These superintendents 
are to have a salary of $5,000 a year, while the 
tuptrintendent-in chief will receive a salary of 
$7,000. These superintendents, together with the 
superintendent-in-chief. are to constitute an Ad 
visory Board to the Board of Education, and it 
shall be their duty to nominate teachers who mast 
be confirmed by the Board of Education. An 
especially valuable feature of the Advisory Board 
lies in the fact that it is to be composed of experts 
in educational matters, each superintendent to be 


Teahers’ Co-Operative Agency, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli- 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin- 
cipals. etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas each 
year. We reach the great South and West. Write 
us for circulars. Box 407. 


VACATION EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE. 


MR A E. WINSHIP has arranged with 


HENRY CAZE & SONS 
for the best possible service for teachers and others 
at the least possible price. 

FIRST FXCURSION — From New York. 
(45 days.) Saturday, June 30, per 83. City of Rome. 
(st day ban — From Boston, 
8. aturday, June 30 — per 
ul y e per Cunard 88, 
THIRD EXOUURSION — From New York. 
(29days ) Tuesday, July 3, per 58. Urania, 
(34 days.) “ 
FOURTH EXCURSION — From New York. 
(28 days,) Wednesday, July 4, per 8s. 
(35 days ) per 83 Berlin. 
FIFTH EXCURSION — From New York, 
(59 days.) Thursday, July 5. ” 
With attractive Side Trips of 7 days to Switzerland 
and the Rhine; also 21 4 
poe ays to Switzerland, Italy, 
TICKETS TO RETURN 
COOD FOR ONE YEAR. 

6 first excursion by the City of Rome will be ac- 
companied by W. E. SHELDON, oud the second am 
Boston) by Cunard steamer by GRORGE PARKER 
WInsHiP, and the third party by |H PARKER of 
the Dwight School. Boston. aud each ‘party will also 
have exerienced guides in Europe The prices range 
from $190 upwards, and the excursions euable one tuo 
chovse avy phase of sight-seeing in Scotland, Ire- 
land, England. Belgium, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, or [taly 

ee Sen? at once for circular and full Itinerary of 
the routes in detail. \t is important to secure your 


steamer berth now. First applicants will have choice 
Plans of steamers can be seen at No, 3 


A. E. WINSHIP, 
% Somerset Street, Boston. 


of positions. 
Street, Boston. 


attention, ee rag the same high grade, 
work as sec 
dreds of dollars. 


We can furnish avy kind of school in existence with a high-grade | 
Dipioma or Certificate, at a very moderate cost, whether one ora | 
thousand be required. We supply hundreds of schools whose | 
orders do not amvunt to $1. Such schools get precisely the same | 


ools io large cities whose orders with us amount to hun- | 


Our Diplomas are designed by artists specially traired for that 
work. They are produced by Jithographic or stone printing process, 
giving a richness and delicacy of effect that no type or relief cut | 
poster ‘‘ diploma” can approaeh. If avy one tries to make you believe | 
that one of these shoddy imitation diplomas is ‘‘just as 


D. T. AMES CO., 


2 
( | 


chaste, elegant, refined | 


g00d as | 


VOR 


Ames’s,”’ tell them they’re another; or at least put the specimens side 
by side and draw your owa conclusions 

it’s a great mistake to su: pose that because a school may bave 
been using a certain design —possibly has some on band —that it 
would not be policy to change. It is always good policy to change if 
you can get better work and at the same time save money: 
| Jf we can’t do both for you, we don’t want your order. Isun’t this 
| Worth looking into— mow @ 

Save time, trouble. correspondence by t+lling us in first letter: (1) 
What kind of school ? (2) How many Diplomas ? Circulars and full- 
8'ze specimens sent for five cents in stamps, to help pay for mailing, 
to all who mention N. &. Journal of Education, 


Broadway, New York. 


Mid-Summer School, 
At OWEGO, N. Y. 

MUSIC, DRAWING, 
KINOERCARTEN, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and METHODS, 


18 Instructors. Reduction to clubs. Expenses Low. 
Club organizers wanted. Write for circulars. 

E. G. LANTMAN 
7 18 Mill Binghamton, N, 


Taught 
y 
Specialists 


FREE | TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 
| the seasbore or mountains, with all 
TRIP TO expenses Address 
EUROPE JAMES DP. BALL, 


36 Bromfield st,, Boston, Mass 


WANTED, 


A business associate in an establis! ed paying school 
‘f high character, — the largest of its Kind in the 
Southwest,— and one of the best located in the Uni- 
ted States. An investment of $15,000 required, and 
investor to take active management. Salary $2500 
and living, and large additional income from invest 
ment il bear close investigation, and offers rare 
opportunity for first-class map, and no other will 


be considered. add 
Pine Btreet, St, Louls, GORMAN, 4523 


TOURS EUROPE 


Send for itineraries to Edwin Jones. 462 PatnessiliDg 
rooklyn, $320 upwards; all 
June, July. FALE, TO HOLY LANP 


According to tims and travel 

tar Itine:";ies sent upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfeld, Mass 

JAS. E. THOMAS, English High School, 
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eelected as an expert in some particular branch of 
education. 

The need of more superintendents in the school, 
syetem has long been felt. At present there are 
only eight of them. Raising the total number to 
twenty-one is a step which will answer the need 
adequately. The present Board of Inspectors, 
according to the new bill, will be done away with 
altogether, the trastees and superintendents taking 
their places. 

The present school trustees of each ward also 
will have so much of their power and functions 
taken from them that they will be reduced to 
mere visiting committees. Ae has been said, the 
city is to be redistricted into twenty divisions, but 
each of these divisions is to be eubdivided into 
school districts, so that each echool district is to 
contain as nearly as poxible three schools. In 
each school district there isto be a Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting of three members, instesd of five, 
the present number. These trustees are to be 
elected by the Board of Edacation, and are to serve 
only three years instead of five. The duties of 
these trastees (who serve without pay) are to visit 
the schools in their district and report anything 
that may eeem at all out of the way. They are 
also to act as a sort of tribune for the people, so 
that all complaints may be formally forwarded to 
the proper authorities. It is proposed that each 
of the three members of the Board of Trustees will 
have some one of the three schools in that district 
chosen for his personal care. 

Under the present system the echcol dist:icts 
follow the old ward lines, but the population has 
shifted toward the northern end of the island so 
much that in the lower wards there are only a few 
schools, while in the upper wards, like the Nine- 
teenth and Twelfth, there are as many as twenty- 
five schoole. Yet each ward has a Board of Trus- 
tees composed of five members, the boarde in the 
lower wards having little or nothing to do while 
those in the upper wards have much more than 
they can attend to. 

The most important change suggested by the 
bill, however, is that in reference to the Board of 
Education iteelf, which, under the bill, will have 
vastly increased power and responsibility. Under 
the present plan the trustees have the power of 
nominating all teachers below the rank of prin- 
cipal, also janitors; but by the new bill this power 
of nomination is delegated to the Board of Super- 
intendents, subject to the confirmation of the 
Board of Education. The Board of Edacation 
also bas the power of taking the initiative in the 
matter of choosirg sites and erecting new echool 
buildings. By the new bill a majority of the 
votes in the Board of Education ie sufficient to 
dismi:s a teacher on trial, while under the present 
system sixteen votes of the twenty-one are required. 

New York City is at last in a fair way to get 
$1,500,000 for new school buildings and equip- 
ment. This is $1,000,000 less than was asked for, 
bat it is a Jarge step in advance. It ends a very 
uncomfortable difference between the schoc! board 
and the comptroller. ; 


TENNESSEE. 


A new departure in institute service is the organ- 
ization of a summer school for the training of in- 
stitate conductors. It will be held at the Peabody 
Normal College, in the city of Nashville, beginning 
June 11, 1894, and continuing two weeks. It will 
be conducted by Chancellor W. H. Payne, presi- 
dent of the Peabody Normal College, assisted by 
Prof. Wickliffe Rose of the rame institution. The 
instraction will be free of coat to all who choose to 
attend the echool. The distinctive aim of this 
school id to teach the art of institate management, 
and such themes asthe following will be discussed : 
‘* The Parpose of the Institute,’ ‘‘ Mode of Or- 
ganization,’’ ‘* The Sabjacts to be Tanght,”’ ‘‘ The 
Method of Instruction,’’ ‘‘ The Difficulties of In- 
stitute Management,’”’ ‘‘ The Useof Note-booke,”’ 
etc. In connection with this technical work, such 
topics as the following will be presented: ‘* The 
Functions of the Pablic School,’’ ‘* The Use and 
Abuse of Examinatione,’” ‘‘ The Elements of a 
Teacher’s Education,’’ ‘‘ The Educational Value 
of Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Music, 
Drawing, ”’ etc. ; ‘‘ The Artof Reading’’; The 
Principles of School Law, School Libraries, Teach- 
ers’ Libraries’; ‘‘The Art of School Super- 
vision.’”’ There will be held four institutes, of one 
month each, at the following places: Knoxville, 
Monteagle, Nashville, and Jackson. There will 
begin on Monday, July 9, with the following pro- 
fessors as prnsipala: Prof. T. C. Karns, Knox- 
ville; Prof. A. P. Bouriand, Monteagle; Dr. W. 
H. Payne, Nashville; and Captain Thomas H. 
Paine, Jackson. These institutes will be perma- 
nent, and will have a course of study covering a 
period of two years. Those who complete the 
course of study at either of these institutes will be 
placed upon the Roll of Honor, and will be granted 
an annual certificate without examination. Certifi- 
cates. —A first grade certificate will embrace all 
the subjects required in both the primary and the 
secondary course, and must be of an average of 
85 percent. A second grade certificate will like- 
wise embrace all the subjects required for a first 
grade, but will be of an average of 65 per cent. 
A third grade certificate will embrace all the sab- 
jects required ia the primary course, and must be 
of an average of 85 per cent. No exsminations 
for certificates may be held until the close of the 
county institute. 

FRANK M. SmitTH, Superintendent. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—There are 595 schools and 1,381 teach- 
ers. Average attendance, 65.256. The cost of 
the echools has been: 1889, $1,875,973: ‘90, $1.- 
907,808 ; $1,953,147; $1,971,908. Ex- 
pended for achool buildings: 1889, $349.602; °90, 
$172,523; °91, $527,429: '92, $560,700; '93, 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, oan increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writiog will ba held as strictly confidential, If the 
report proves correct (it being tke first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 Youcan easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a memberehip in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
eame in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it bencfits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


$279 356. In the past three years there was more 
expended for schoolhouses than in the previous six 
years. There is an abaolute necessity for seven 
teen new schoclhouses, requiring at the least cal- 
cu'ation $882 500 

The late William G. Means of Boston, who 
founded the Means Priz’s in Phillips Andover, 
Andover, shortly before his death gave a thousand 
dollars to the Academy for general purposes, and 
a thousand dollars for the uses of the Theological 
Seminary. 

The General Court is considering a bill which 
provides for the examination and certification of 
school teachers by estate authority, and provides 
aleo that a list of approved candidates shall be 
kept by the secretary of the board of education for 
the use of school committees thrcughont the state. 
The passage of thie bill will benefit our schoo's 
and teachers slike. It will provide a uniform sys- 
tem of examinations that shall classify candidates 
according to their individael ability, education, 
and experience. It will make it impossible for 
incompetent persons to secure positions in our 
schools. It will help echool committees to get 
good teachers, and it will assist teachers in their 
efforts to find positions which they are adapted 
4 ly The bill involves an annual expense of 


The following resolations upon the death of Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway were passed by the Boaton 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association : 

Since, in the Providence of God, Mra. Mary 
Hemenway, the generous patron of education, has 
been called to her reward, 

Resolved, that we, the trustees of the Boston 
Teachers’ Matual Benefit Association, desire to 
record cur appreciation of her devotion to the 
cause of humanity at large, and her patriotic en- 
deavor to inspire the youth of this city, a loyal 
devotion to the land she so much loved. 
Resolved, That we bear testimony to her unfail- 
ing interest in the cause of good learning and re- 
joice in her confidence in the public echools and 
her marked appreciation of the efforts of Boston 
teachers, in the execution of her plans for their 
welfare. 
Resolved, That with especial gratitude we recall 
her untiring zeal in securing the success of our 
Association as well as her bountiful gifts to ite 
treasury. 
Resolved, That we esteem her name to be worthy 
of a high place in the roll of the city’s honored 
benefactors. For the trustees. 
GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, Pres. 
JuLiA F. BAKER, Cir. Sec. 
Boston, March 20, '94, 


Gid Time 
Methods 


of treatin 
Colds an 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant, 
to take; easy to digest. ~*~ 


red by Scott & Bowne. N. ll druggi 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


Invaluable to Educators and their Pupils 
LIBRARY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Officially Approved and Adopted by the Depart- 
ments of the United States Government. 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. COPYRIGHT, 1894. 


COST 
This magn 


$75,000 TO PREPARE. 
ificent educational work was published by 


subscription at $30.00 per copy, at which price nearly 
100,000 have been sold. 


THE 
WORK: 
WHAT 
IT IS. 


THE POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS 


Is printed from engraved copper plates, and col- 
ored by lithographic process in the highest style 
of art. * * * Jtis the most complete and au- 
thentic Atlas ever published, and from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be equaled. * * * It 
is compiled from State, National, and International 


surveys, Supplemented by information furnished by the Postal 


and Interior 


Departments of the United States Government, 


the Departments of other Governments, and many reliable 
private sources. 


A GRAND 
CHANCE 
FOR 
EVERY 
BODY. 


two pages without a break, and measure 19x 26 in. each. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


For the special benefit of those who are, and for 
those who are not but ought to be, subscribers to 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby the work will 
be issued in parts. * * * Each part will con- 
contain from four to twelve maps, and from ten to 
sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical matter. 


* * * The double-page maps will open across 
* 


Each part comes in a handsome portfolio cover that will hold 


and protect it 


$30.00 


for 
$3.00. 


until bound. 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN 20 PARTS, 


at I1§ cents per part; making the entire cost 


$3.00 for what has always been sold for $30, 


or just one tenth. 


Owing to the enormous sale, and the time and 


care necessary to publish a work like this, the publishers can- 


not agree to 
weeks, — two 


THE 
OFFER 
EXPLAINED 


send you th 
coupon, 


Cut this out 


furnish the parts oftener than one every two 
each month. 


Part 1 is now ready. 


We print below a coupon, and it will only be ne- 
cessary for youto cut it out and send or bring it to 
our office with 15 cents in silver or stamps, to pay 
the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will 
e part to correspond with the number on your 


and send it to us with 15 cents. 


Send Part No. 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Coupon for 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher 
Practical Methods of Microscopy. e ’ k DC Heath & Co. Boston 1 
London Signs and Inscriptions. Norman Macmillan & Co, NY 
Oxford and Her Colleges. ° on 
Keith The Cassell Pub. Co, N Y 1 00 
Benefits Forgot. Balestier D Appleton & Co, N 
r Manifo. ature. 
° Hare A DF Randolph & Co, N Y 8 00 
A Bird Lover in the West. Miller 
. ° Stoddard T F Neely, N Y 
Biological Lectures. . ‘ Ginn & Co, Boston 215 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the card of 
C. L. Ricketts, 928 Opera House Building, Chicago, 
Ill, in the JOURNAL and announcing the de- 
signing and manufacture of Diplomas for School 
and College uses. Mr. Ricketts has twelve styles 
of diplomas, adapted to all grades of schools, 
blank spaces being left for the insertion of name, 
department of study, institution, etc., to be filled 
with pen, or may be printed or lithographed. 
These diplomas are furnished in genuine and arti- 
ficial parchment, and also in Japanese vellum. 
These diplomas have been examined by us and 
found to be appropriate in design and of skillful 
workmanship. They were awarded a meds! and 
diploma by the World’: Colambian Exposition. 
They have been widely extolled for theit beauty 
and cheapness. Write for description of diplomas, 

ice, etc., to C. L. Ricketts, 928 Opera House 
Building, Chicago, 

WE would call special attention to the striking 
advertisement of the D. T. Ames Co. of New 
York City in this issue of the JoURNAL. Prob- 
ably no concern in this or any country has a man 
better qualified to display good taste in penman- 
ship designs than D. T. Ames, the editor of the 
Penman’s Art Journal. The present announce- 
ment of Diplomas is timely, as the schools and 
colleges will soon need to prepare for the close of 
another year. A diploma like the ‘' quality of 
Mercy ”’ confers the double blessing of giving and 
of taking. It is the honorable testimony of ap- 
proval and appreciation of ability and endeavor; 
it is the honorable testimony of faithful and efficient 
effort. An instrument of so high significance 
surely should testify worth ‘‘ on the face of it.’’ 
Ita artistic design should be a perpetual reminder 
of the beauty of the principles whose profession it 
witnesses, its emblems should typify the iastita- 


tion whose honor it confers, the achievements it 
certifies should be worthily expressed iv its 
typology. These details are all emphasized by 
the diplomas issued by the D. T. Ames Co. of 
New York. The diplonta iseued from this firm 
is in a complete sense a thing of beauty, and a 
joy forever. 


ImPOBTANT.— When By. i New York Olty, 
save Express and stop 
at the UNION Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 
ra 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
fotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


SAMPLE LETTERS. 


** Your work of fise art (John L. Stoddard’s) is 
ahead of any I have yet seen. I have No. 1 and 
2, and now wish No. 3.’’—Subscriber in Ohio, 


‘You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parte 5 and 6. I have received 
the first four parts, and am delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole series.”’ 


enclose coupons and atamps for Parts IV. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 
years taken the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, I am 
glad of this favorable opportunity of securing 80 
many cuts of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my pupils.’’ — Subscriber, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The contents of The Chautauguan for April 
comprises in addition to the regular departments 
no leas than 26 articles of which the following is a 
partial list: ‘* Village Life in Mexico,’”’ by T. J, 
Hughes; ‘' Economic Effects of Changes of Fash- 


ion.’ by Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin ; ‘* The 
Fasci doi Lavoratori and the Situation in Sicili, 
by E. Cavalieri; ‘‘ Debate and Composition,’ by 
J. M. Buckley, LL.D.; ‘‘ What is Anthro- 
pology ?’’ by Prof. Frederick Starr ; ** Tdeas and 
Tendencies of Modern Italy,’’ by Prof. Alex. 
Oldrini; ‘* George William Childs,” by E. Jay 
Edwards; ‘‘ What Mekes a Friend?” by John 
J. Cornell ; “ Horse Power in an Electric Spark,” 
by Prof Joho Trowbridge; ‘* The Evolution of a 
Statue,’ by F. Weitenkampf; Beggars of 
Paris,” by Louis Panlian; ‘‘ The Drawa of the 
Middle Ages,’’ by J. J. Jusserand; ‘* Pawnshops 
and Small Borrowers,’’ by Charles Barnard ; 
‘* Rassian Cottage Industries,’ by Harriet Cush- 
man Wilkie; Old Jamel Mansion,” by 
Edith Sessions Tupper; ‘‘Social Intimacy,” by 
Angeline Bryce Martin; ‘' The Japanese Bride 
versus The American Bride,’’ by Flora Best Har- 
ris, and “The Nice Girl,’’ by Helen Marshall 
North. Isolde Kurz is the author of a story briefly 
and happily told, entitled ‘‘ The Goal Reached.’’ 
The editorial and the C. L S C. departments 
complete the admirable number. Meadville, Pa. : 
Dr. T. L. Flood. $2.00 per year. 


—Among the writers of articles in The Popular 
Science Monthly for April are the well-known 
names of Andrew D. White, Herbert Spencer, 
Alfred R. Wallace, James D. Dana, and Joseph 
Le Conte. Dr. White contributes a chapter in the 
** Warfara of Science ’’ seriee, dealing with “ Theo- 
logical Teachings Regarding the Animals and 
Man.” Under the title ‘‘ Trusta Their Own Cor- 
rective,’’ M. George A. Rich shows that combina- 
tions which have sought to make unreasonable 
profits have worked their own destruction. In 
‘* New Lights on the Problem of Fiying,’’ is an 
illustrated article, by Prof. Joseph LeConte. 
“The Method of Homing Pigeons’”’ is described, 
with many diagrams, by Prof. C. F. Hodge. The 
second portion of Alfred Wal!ace’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Ice Age and its Work’’ appears. The system of 
aérial telegraphy invented by Claude Ch ppe is 
described by Walter Lodian in a fully illustrated 
article entitled ‘‘A Century of Telegrapy in 
France. In an illustrative Chapter on Legal De- 
velopment some facta concerning the ownership of 
land are given by William W. Billson. The trib- 
ute of ‘‘ Herbert Spencer to the Late Professor 
Tyndall’ is in this number. Prof. James D. 
Dana discusses the question whether there were 
one or two Glacial epochs, under the title ‘‘On 
New England and the Upper Mississippi Basia in 
the Glacial Period. Mr. Horace T. Martin con- 
tributes an illuetrated account of ‘‘ The Beaver 
Eater,” otherwise known as ‘‘ child of the devi',”’ 
and there are other articles on ‘ Incidents of 


Cambodian Life,” and “ The Origin of Ar,» 
The subject of the usual sketch and portrait ig 
Rev. L. D. von Schweinitz, one of the earliest 
botanists to study American fungi. Two timely 
topics, Unemployed”’ and “Why Bene. 
ficence Should Not Be Enforced,” as discussed in 
the Editor’s Table. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 50 cents a number; $5 00 a year. 


— The Magazine of Art for April has for it, 
frontispiece an original etching by David Law, 
R. H.E., entitled ‘‘ Pont-y-garth, and full-page 
engraving Vierge a la Legénde,” from 
painting by [Raphael, of great beauty, also two 
full-page pictures, one ‘‘A Blast O’ Januar Win” 
(Barn’s Birthplace), end the other ‘' The Lioness 
Defending her Cubs,”’ from a painting by J. y 
Evans, A. R. A, making a namber of rare excel. 
lence in this resrect. The articles which are fully 
illustrated ure the ‘* Early Italian Art at the Now 
Gallery,’ by Claude Phillips; ‘‘ The Foulis Acaq. 
emy and James Tassie”? by J. M. Grav; ‘Py. 
vate Picture Collections in Glasgow and Weat of 
Scotland,” by Robert Walker. There is a do. 
scription of the collection of Mr. James Reid, 
Recent illustrated volumes furnish these illustra. 
tions: “Art in the Theatre’’; “The Decline of 
Scenic Art in America,” by Richard Marston, 
Edmund Gosse’s poem ‘‘A Child of Fifteen,” js 
charmingly illustrated; John Macallon Swan's 
work is described by Coemo Monkhouse; ‘ The 
‘*The Decoration of St. Paul’s’’ is by W. E. F, 
Britten. The Illustrated Notebook has six illus. 
trations, and the Chronicle of Art is fall and in- 
teresting. Price, $3.50 @ year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York: The Cassell Pablishing Co, 


— St. Nicholas is to add another serial to its at- 
tractions for the present year, which have incladed 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Tom Sawyer Abroad” and Rai. 
yard Kipling’s stories of the jangle. It is a. 
nounced that the April number will contain the 
first chapters of a serial pritten and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle, the author of ‘‘ Robin Hood” and 
**Men of Iron.”’ is called ‘‘ Jack Ballister’s 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Is quickly absorbed. 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Pretects the 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Tt will cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents. at ets: lo 
ELY B ROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


CATARRH 


Reception Day Books. 


We keep constantly in stock the larg- 
est list of 
Recitation Books, 
Dialogue Books, 
Drill Books, 
Exercises for Special Days, 
Arbor Day Exercises, 
Christmas Exercises, 
Singing Books, 
Easy Cantatas, 
Gymnastic Books, etc., etc. 
All the latest books are added to our 
stock at once on issue. A special cata- 
logue of these books sent on application. 
The advantages above outlined are ob 
tainable nowhere else and our prices are 
the lowest. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chalk Marks 
rox Blackboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple manner” 
May be used for object lesson numbers, language 
and busy work, pe as draw ug ca ~ 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Collegiate Preparatory School, next 
autumn, a native French lady teacher, to teach 
French and German. The ition offers rma- 
nence and a good salary to the accepted candidate. 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


TW NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
years subscriptien free. 


ENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 


202 Broadway, New York, 


Is the only periodical in existence that has a regular 
department devoting a large space tothe interests of 
teachers of writing and drawing in public and graded 
schools. Kndorsed and contributed to by the most 
eminent specialists in this line. Subs. may be dated 
back (for the present) so as to begin with October, 
in which the admirable course of instruction in Pen 
manship for Teachers of Graded Schools, by D. W. 
Hoff, began. Supervisor Webb’s excellent lessons in 
Drawing for teachers of public schools began in Feb, 

The question of Vertical vs. Slanting Writin 
has been discussed in the past half.dozen issues o 
The Journal tar more completely than it was ever 
discussed before. Each side has put forth its strong. 
eat champions—dozens of them—and no detail, how- 
ever minute, bas been left uncovered. In the same 
connection, The Journal has printed short letters 
from the School Superintendents of most of the larg 
est cities in America. 

One number, 10 cts.; one year, $1.00. Mention NV. £. 
Journal of Education and get free with a year’s sub- 

nstruction in writing well wo a do by itself. 
Address as above. 


Our Clubbing Rates 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, anp 
Review of Reviews (new only), : 


Atlantic Monthly, 3 

The Forum, : 
Popular Science Monthiy, : 
The Cosmopolitan, 3 
Magazine, $ 
McClure’s Magazine, _: 
The Arena, : : 3 
Eclectic Magazine, : 
North American Review, 
St. Nicholas, : 8 3 
The Critic, : 

The Nation, : 

Public Opinion, 

Current History, 

Education, : 
Educational Review, 

Our Little Men and Women, 
Babyland, =: : 


The above are only samples of the prices we can | 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you want a 
— not mentioned in this list write us for 

rms, 


at 


N.B. PUBLISHING O0O., § Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


with the number on your coupon. 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Orders for the first parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest: 
ing and graphic description from his pen. The photographs are contained in sixteen port: 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PARTS 1 TO 11 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 1o cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspon 
(The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 
When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK: 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


A five 


Namie......... ‘ 


Full P, O. Address 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass: 


FOR SALE, 


A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladi s | 
Children.—good will and furniture — delighetul | 


r, 
N. E. Bureau of Edu on, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Musi¢. 


, for a first class map, $1,200 
Apply at once 


ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edu 
8 Somerset 8t., 


cation, 
Boston. 
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Fortunes,’’ and deals with life in America daring 
the early colonial days. The story is a long one, 
and will ran for more than @ year. 


— Stephen Boneal, in an article called ‘‘A Pil- 
grimage to Lourdes,” in the March Century, says 
that five hundred !etters are received every cay at 
the famona shrine, addressed to Our Lady cf 
Loardes. They are never opened, and are sup- 
posed to conteia petitiors and prayers from thcse 
who are prevented from making the pilgrimage, 
and thank-offeringa from those who have been 
benefited by their visits. 


MAGAZINES 

The Popular Science Monthly. for April; terms, 
$500avear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Godey’s Magaz ne, for March; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: the Godey Company 

The Chantauquan, f.r April; terms, $200 a year. 
Meadville, Pa. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, for April; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Philadelphia. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, fer April; terms, $1 50 
ayear, New York. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences in charge of the summer courses of instruc: 
tion at Harvard University bas jst issued its an- 
nual pamphlet, announeing the courses to be offered 
for the coming summer term. The committee 
consists of N. S. Shaler, S.D., Professor of Geology: 
Chairman; A. 8. Hill, A.B., LL.B., Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory; D.G. Lyon, 
Ph. D.,Hollis Professor of D.vinity; P. H. Hanus, 
S.B., Aesistant Prcfecsor of the History and Art 
of Teaching; T. H. Richards, Ph D., Instructor 
in Chemiatry. 

New courses have been added to the already full 
lict, and courses that have been given before will 
be improved and their scope enlarged. This ia ea- 
pecially true to Dr. Sargent’s couree in physical 
training. 

More than 30 courses are cffered this year. 
They are in several departments of the university, 
the college, ecientific echool, and the medical 
school. In general these courses are adanted to 
the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the 
several eubjects, Several of the more elementary 
are intended to meet the needs of beginners, and 
mhy be taken by students in lieu of the corres- 
por ding cou. ses in the college and the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and may be counted toward a 
degree. 

Lectures on Psychology, with experimental de- 
monstrations, a laboratory course in Experimental 
Psychology, beginning Jaly 5. and continoing for 
six weeka, by Professor Hugo Miiosterberg. 

Women as well as men are admitted to these 
courses. Lectures on the methods of instruction 
will be given by teachers in the several depart- 
ments represented by the schools. These lectures 
will be open without charge, to the persons who 
are enrolled as members of any of the summer 
schools in the university. 

The students also have the advantage of the 
College Library, the Museums of Comparative 
Zoology, the Peabody and Semitic Museums, and 
the mineralogical collection. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ 
RETREAT. 


Mr. Walter L. Hervey, president of Teachers 
College, New York, will have charge of the Chau- 
tanqua Teachers Retreat during its eummer see- 
sion, from Jaly 5 to August 1. He will have 
asgociated with him profeesors John F, Woodhull, 
Charles A. Bennett, Frank T. Baker, Anna A. 
Schryver, Edith A. Palmer, Hannab Johnson Car- 
ter, Francie Hannah, Wm. F. Vroom, May B. 
Van Arsdale, and Agnes V. Luther. The work 
this year will be strictly pedagogical with psy- 
chology as the basis. The departments of science, 
of mancal training, of English, and of form, draw- 
ing, and color, are all to be strictly pedagogical. 
As heretofore there will observation classes and 
classes in physical education. 

Chautauqua is an idea! place to the perfection 
of which art, forest, and lake have contributed. 
Ita central location is one of ite advantage through 
which it caters to East, West, and South. For 
particulars address W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A comet crushed to east will pot rise again 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


—It is bard for a philosopher to understand 
why foot-ball is called play, as long as shoveling 
coal is considered hard work.—Ram's Horn. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTsineé SyRuP”’ ha 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
ouildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
wothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain. 
aurea Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
beet remedy for | iarrhw@a, whether arising from 
tvething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug: 
zists io every part of the world. Be sare aad ask 
for Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, T ~enty-five 
senta bottla. 

— The matchmaker never goes on a astrike.— 
Galveston News, 


— W: ‘* How doycu the age of a hen?”’ 
V.: ** Be the teeth.’ W.;: hen hasn’t any 
teeth.”’” V.: No, bat I have.’’— Hz, 


— I feel it my daty to say a few words in regard 
to Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely without 
solicitation, I have used it more or lees half a 
year, and have found is to be most admirable. I 
have suffered from catarrh of the worst kind ever 
since I was alittle boy, and I never hoped for cure, 
bat Cream Balm seems to do even that. Many of 
my acquaintances have used it with excellent re- 
sults —Oscar Ostrum, 45 Warren Av., Chicago, III. 


Educational Institutions. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete profe:sional preparation for those seek- 
ing!ito become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank, 

Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 

For catalogs giving full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


Boestox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoos. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
For circulars add 


ress 
Miss ELLEN HypDk, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGag, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE 7 ARLY BIRD catches the worm, in education as in natural history, with this difference that 

the teacher is giad to be caught by the early school board, and both parties 
are the gainers. Why wait till August to engage a teacher for September ? One of our greatest diffleulties 
comes from the delay in applying to us by schools that mean to apply to us and finally doso. Already 
school-boards are making contracts with the approved teachers on their list, and these teachers, though 
registered with us and entitled to better posi C AT ES would only wait, grow fearful when asked 
tions and pretty sure of better positions if they by their boards to decide whether the 
will remain or not, and perbaps sign a contract in April to stay another year for $400, when if they woul 
only wait till June thev could get the $600 or $700 their services fairly command. Asa rule teachers have 
learned to register early, and from January on our list grows rapidly. But school-boards are still dilatory, 
and by the time they apply to us in June a hundred choice teachers have growa tired THE M 
of waiting and made reenzagements in their present positions. Give us a fair chance . 
and we can do well by you and esvecially apply early. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Ay. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had 
or e fe m er one year sgo this time. Salaries good, vositions, many 
gs of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full 

information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. - We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, In salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
tor teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

( This Bureau has no special ‘' seedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting fo 
seed to germinate and gr w. New teachers are constantly and school 
stantly applying for well qualified teach: rs, at this office, not only to fill accidental vacancies, but for 
the Spring and Autumn as well, Hence now is emphatically the time for all who seek positions or 
‘ ers is large, «mbracing many of the ablest and best in th 
department of school from the kindergarten to the enllege. J 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Hegisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only ; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. | Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. ie Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & AHUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH NEw YoRK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU, | 


15th Year. .& LANDIS, Manager, and courteous, and 


seems to have specia! talen(s for est'- 
Does business in mating competent teach ° 
all the States 206 North 7th St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
8 nm Pl. ve. a Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 12014 So.Spri > 
m, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | 


Teachers’ Cooperative of New England 


HAS FILLED 1507 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


30STON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Teachers Wanted 


P, I. MERRILL, Mgr. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 


Spring Vacancies. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


4 
Albany Teachers’ Agency 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Hammond 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 H.F., 351, 


STEEL. PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


INDERGARTEN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 0G, 
3 East 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


at Address B. RUGGLES & CO, Hotel Baz.) 
4 CINCINNATI, Odio. 


an increased , sho 237 Vine Street, 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. class Bureau. We place more 
cachers in Minnesota than all other agencie: 
Established 1855. combined. Large business throu snout 
3 Bast 14th Street, N. ¥. west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 


Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS wanted tor 


OF RELIABLE high-grade positions in Pennsyl- 
American and Foreign Teachers, and | vania and other States. Send for circulars. 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
hools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice + ’ 
carefully recommended to parents. Selling | Year. | HARRISBURG, PA, 
and renting of 
Best ‘erences Turn 
IAM OCOYRIERE 


50 Firrs avanon f Twentieth Bt 
corner 0 e e 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Rlegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND Pvs. Co., 3 Somerset St., Bcston. 


(H° When writing to advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustishens, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Teat-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


X@™ Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


NEW MUSIC. 


By Sarau J. BuRKE, 


SELECTED PIANO- SURE TO PLEASE 
“Royal Collection of Four-Hand Music.”’ 


FORTE DUETS. 

Uniform with the rest of the Royal Series, this new collection comprises 
thirty-six excellent piano-forte duets. The pieces are easy, bright, with abun- 
dance of variety, aud are immensely entertaining. The book contains all 


The latest and best Piano 
[Music for two performers. 


| 4-hand. | 


cts. 


explaining Geographical 
estions, 144 pages, 18mo, 


JUST READY, 
Fairy Tales for Little Readers. 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. ~~ 
, ising “ Little Red Riding Hood,” “The ThreeBears,” “The C) 
oat” Thumb.” written io simple language for home and school reading. It is 
specially well adapted for supplementary reading tn Second Reader grades. 
SCHOOL EDITION, 12mo; Board covers; Price, 30 cents. 
250 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
A. LOVELL & co., Publishers, 3 East 14th St., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. os 
S READER, No. 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
— an introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages. 1s8mo, cloth*%extra, 25 cents. 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geogra rif 
Terms in simple language. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Qu 
cloth extra, 30 cents 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No, 8. The Geography of England tn Reading Lessons. With complete Text- 
Book, and Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 4. The Geograpby of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus- 
tralasia, in Reading Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra, 75 cents. 
TLAS BEADER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and!Longitude; 
“a fd Night; The Seasons. With oumpiene Text Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra. 75 cents. 
ATLAS READER, No.6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 
Circumstances whieh determine Climate. With complete Text-Book, and Course of 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 

Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 
A ART AND HISTORY. 

The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 

g pany P g a se pro 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 
Price, One Dollar each. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Emerson College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of E ° 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. via —— 


pring Term opens March 18. Address for Illustrated Cotmogte. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWIOK, BSec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Relief Maps and Models, 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
st COMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOGY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
TERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &0. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN EB. HOWELL, 
17th St., N. w., Washington, D.C, 


END NEW 
US ONE rom Journal of Education 


It is large sheet music size, 160 pages, bound in tasteful paper covers, 
Only 50 cents. 


Agents for Knabe and Fisher Pianos, and the self p'aying “ Sy nphony.”’ 
For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John C, Haynes & Oo., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453 to 463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 

Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T,H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. Wo. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M.D BERLITZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GInN & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 


up to date 


and Recitations 7? 
RA 6 Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
P. GARRETT & Co., Philadelphia. (Est, 1865) 


Vertical Penmanship. 
96 cts. per dczen. 
Send 25 cts. for samples. 
W. B. HARISON, 


School Specialties. 59 Fifth Ave., 


New Vork. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth S8t., New York, 
TBLIBH —— 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 


the 
ces 


boo 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations Classic Bork. ks). 
from the European book centres. SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. ANDERSON'S Histortes. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, otc., etc. 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. H. I. SMITH > J. D. WILLIAMS, 


Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools, 5 Somerset St., Boston, 


THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
SPANIBH IN TWENTY LESSONS. Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 1lthed. Cloth, $1.60. 
INGLES EN VEINTB LEOCOIONES, Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FRANORBS EN VEINTE LEOOCIONES, (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4th edition, Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
6th edition, Spanish annotated in English, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 83ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES, 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PABA UARBTAB, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg- 
est stock of choice Spanish books intheUnited States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


A BETTER POSITION can be had ty 
AND BETTER PAY agency for the 
introduction of 

Potter’s new series of School Books. 

School Officers and Teachers: 


WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme- 


tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 
Spelling Books. 


151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


SCHOOL PENS 


CBD 


LONDON. 


PERRY 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


Everything new. 
Radically different from all others. Nothing 
can stem the tide of their popularity. . » 


"THtousanps ore using. Potter’s 

. seographies. he other 
OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon. . 
Exclusive territory. 


Salary or commission, 


SUBSCRIPTION 
ou by registered mail ye ag of the Columbian 


And we will send 
Souvenir Malf-dollars, worth $1.00 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 
1111 and 1118 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, 
New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


810 Broadway, 


Loam Yule Yoel 


PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 


Farrian Com 


By oJ WwW. 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTI 


Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Stud 
nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. 
manship plates, 140 pages in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the “ Science and Art,’ 
“Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. Directions t 
itals with “Rules” for same. 54 pages in Correspondence; 57 pages in Business Forms and 
It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparato 
and Rules.” It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, 
large plain print,heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. 
work into the schools and colleges of the United States, a¢ once, 

Send draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. 


Mention this paper. Address (to-day) 


—_NOW REaDyY.—— 
EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Penmanship. 


FARR, Author. 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. 
ying and Teaching Penmanship. 
Simple and easily understood—yet full an 


er, Or business man can well afford to be without. 
Owing toa large “ outlay” for the plates, 
we will send it postpaid to any address at the 

The work is now read 
Half price, to schools, for first introduction int 


Geach 


SPECIAL. 

This book will be sent to Teachers 
for examination, and dealers for first 
introduction, on receipt of $1.00 per copy 
postpaid. 


plete System 


ON OF THE WORK. 


; It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 
It is decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 
d comprehensive. Itcontains 200 elegant illustrative pen- 

n,” ‘*Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” “ Measurement,” “Angle,” 
Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap 
dac lete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp- 
nation in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 
Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, substantially bound in FULL CLOTH, 


manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies ; but in order to,introduce this 
above Special Price. 


y and all orders will be filled the da 
o Class use. 


“Material,” “ Positions,” “Form, 


o teachers, Description, 
100 Models, and a comp 
ry for exami 


} y received. First come, first served. 
Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 
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